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THE REFORM DEBATE. 


HE result of the debate on the second reading of the 
Reform Bill is certainly favourable to a solution of the 
question during the present session. Although our political 
Becuanas may wish to be as stingy as they are ostentatious, 
they have shown themselves not unwilling to become liberal 
under compulsion. After proposing and abandoning three 
projects, they have declined to stand by the fourth at the cost 
of office. They have frankly abandoned their measure to the 
criticism and to the reconstruction of the House of Commons; 
and while much may be said against the dignity or the con- 
sistency of such a course, its convenience under existing 
circumstances is undeniable. After all that has occurred, it is 
scarcely worth while to inquire whether it is or is not one 
worthy of statesmen; for no one need be solicitous about the 
reputation of those who have shown themselves careless upon 
the point. The course which the Government are pursuing 
will not add to the authority or the influence of our public 
men; nor is it altogether satisfactory that the large subject of 
the representation of the people should be submitted to the 
discussion of the House of Commons without the substantial 
guidance of a responsible administration. It must, however, 
be admitted that Lord Derby and his colleagues are not alone 
answerable for the situation in which we find ourselves. Their 
weakness and indecision are shared by a considerable section of 
the Liberal party; and it is abundantly clear that if Mr. Glad- 
stone had adopted the course for which he avowed his preference 
and had opposed the second reading, he would have been deserted 
by not afew of his nominal followers. There are many to whom 
a speedy settlement seems of more importance than a good 
settlement of the Reform question, and to their influence it is 
mainly due that a Tory Government are allowed to retain the 
appearance without possessing the reality of power. For our 
own part, we should have infinitely preferred to see the subject 
dealt with by the friends of popular enfranchisement rather 
than by those who have opposed it up to the last moment. 
But it is of no use wasting time in vain regrets. The House 
of Commons has decided upon taking the matter into 
their own hands; the Government have virtually consented 
to register their decrees; and it only remains for us and 
everybody else to make the best they can of the circumstances. 
There is, at all events; no reason to fear that the subject will 
be trifled with. The agitation of last autumn has so far done 
its work. It is evident from the recent discussions that there 
is a general conviction on both sides of the House that a large 
and liberal extension of the suffrage must be conceded. If the 
feverish desire to get rid of the subject by passing some Bill— 
good, bad, or indifferent—springs in a great degree from motives 
which will hardly bear examination, it will tend to secure the 
acceptance of many propositions from which the Conservative 
instincts of the House would recoil if hon. members felt them- 
Selves at liberty to do exactly what they pleased. For that reason 
we do not despair of seeing the franchise settled during the present 
Session upon a fair, a liberal, and a tolerably permanent basis. 
If this be done; the question of the redistribution of seats may 
wait until another year. The House is indeed averse to dealing 
with the subject in a piecemeal manner, and an effort will 
certainly be made to complete the work in one measure. But 
we doubt whether this will be found practicable, considering 





the period of the session at which we have arrived. The subject 
of the franchise is comparatively simple. It turns upon two 
or three well-defined points, and with reference to thesé there 
is a considerable approach to agreement amongst men Of very 
different shades of political opinion. But the other—the 
larger and the more difficult question—has as yet received no 
adequate discussion. It cannot be said that the House, or even 
any considerable section of it, has*formed a clear idea of the 
principles on which it should be dealt with; and whatever 
principle may be adopted, its application will involve much 
difficulty, or at any rate will give rise to much discussion. The 
Government scheme is totally inadequate to the exigencies of 
the case ; and although they might perhaps extemporize another 
in a second ten minutes, there will hardly be time to consider 
it, unless the session is to be protracted far beyond the usual 
length. Bat however that may be, the discussions of the 

present week turned nearly entirely upon the subject of the 

franchise; and it is therefore with that, and that only, that 

we need now concern ourselves. 

The tactics adopted by the Government were somewhat 
singular, but they were probably inevitable under the peculiar 
circumstances of the case. If it be true, as is generally 
believed, that they have still an obstructive minority amongst 
them, we can very well understand the necessity of allowing 
Mr. Hardy and Mr. Walpole to ascertain by actual contact the 
strength and solidity of the wall against which they desire to 
run their heads. Although they will not listen to reason, 
they are ready to take warning by experience; and Mr. Disraeli 
can thus extort from them concessions which we can hardly 
doubt that he was from the first quite prepared to make. The 
President of the Poor-law Board, in his reply to Mr. Gladstone’s 
exhaustive speech, was firmness itself. He stood by every- 
thing, and defended everything in the Bill—down even to the 
dual vote. The only legitimate conclusion that could be 
deduced from*his address was, that the Government had said 
their last word, and intended to adhere to it. But at the 
close of the debate Mr. Disraeli effectually removed any 
impression of the kind by abandoning the dual yote with an 
easy indifference which warrants the suspicion that by him at 
any rate it was never seriously proposed; by leaving it to the 
House to fix for itself the figure of the county franchise, and 
by welcoming with cordiality the proposal of a lodger franchise. 
It would be neither candid nor generous to refer tothe address 
of the right hon. gentleman without a word of praise for the 
vigour, tact, and animation by which it was characterized ; but, 
although the Conservatives cheered it to the echo, we should 
imagine that when they read it in the Times next morning 
their impressions could not have been altogether of an agreeable 
kind. Like Lord Derby, they are unsuspicious and confiding— 
apt, as Mr. Disraeli says; to believe what people tell them ; 
but they must be singularly simple if the idea never crosses 
them that they have been to a considerable extent “ sold” by 
the leader of the Lower House. As one “ security,” or 
“check,” aftet another is given up, they must see what is 
obvious to other people that these things were merely intended 
to lure them into the paths of Reform, but were never seriously 
meant to be defended against a formidable Opposition. It 
is, of course, not for us as Liberals to object to any policy 
which smoothes the way to the realization of our hopes and 
wishes; but still there is such a thing as political morality, 
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and the least that we can do is to point out that Sir Robert 


Peel’s famous theft of the Whig garments is being repeated on 
a larger scale and with greater audacity. When the present 
Bill is reduced to the simplicity of an honest and libe 
measure for boroughs and counties, the Tories will no doubt 
perceive the price they have paid for the honour of occupying 
the Ministerial benches. They will find that in their eager- 
ness for place they have been compelled to open the 
gates of the constitution to classes which they have always 


reviled, and to power ha 
that for the sake of their present position they have imperilled 


their future hopes. 5 . 
The point on which the House will have first to decide is 
that which occupied their attention almost exclusively on 
Monday and Tuesday evenings—the borough franchise. After 
the searching and conclusive exposure by Mr. Gladstone and 
Sir Roundell Palmer of the way in which the Government pro- 
pose to apply “the great principle of rating,” it is utterly 
impossible that their proposals should be adopted. It would 
be intolerably invidious to draw the distinction which is sug- 
gested between the existing £10 voters and the voters to be 
enfranchised as rated householders. Whatever might be said 
for the term of residence suggested for the new constituencies, or 
for the provisions with regard to their payment of rates, if 
these conditions applied to all alike, it is clear that no settle- 
ment of the question could be effected by provisions which 
allow one man to come on the register at the end of a year 
but demand two years’ occupation from another, which permit 
the former but prohibit the latter to be rated for a part of a 
house, and which admit the one to the franchise on paying 
the sum for which his landlord has compounded, while from 
the other it exacts the full rate as it would stand without com- 
position. But the discontent and the agitation which would 
be produced by such inequalities are as nothing to those which 
would be excited by the existence of different suffrages in different 
towns or different parishes of the same town, according as the 
local authorities do or do not choose to apply the Small Tene- 
ments Act. Mr. Disraeli, indeed, professes to think that this 
would be rather advantageous than otherwise, as it would relieve 
us from “the dreary monotony” introduced by the Reform 
Act. But for political inequalities to be picturesque—still more 
to be enduring—they must be of natural growth. If they are 
introduced by Act of Parliament they are simply felt to be 
unjust ; they are both eye-sores and heart-sores, and the State 
enjoys no repose until they are removed. For our own part, 
we believe that it is unadvisable to exclude compound house- 
holders as such from the franchise; and that it is absurd to 
pretend to admit them while you subject them to the trouble 
of claiming to be rated, and of their paying a fine in the shape 
of an additional rate. We dealt with this subject, however, so 
fully last week, that we need not do more than refer to the 
arguments which we then used. It is the less necessary for us 
to do so, because it is tolerably clear from the tone of the debate 
that there is every probability of the principle suggested by Mr. 
Gladstone being eventually adopted. A rating franchise is 
in itself unobjectionable if everybody in the same position of life, 
and with the same general qualifications, are admitted on eqnal 
terms. By fixing a low figure—say £4 or £5—admitting all 
above and rejecting all below, whether compounders or not, 
simplicity would be gained, while we should exclude from the 
franchise a large number of persons who are too poor or too 
ignorant to exercise it independently. We do not gather from 
Mr. Disraeli’s speech that the Government is decidedly adverse 
to such a proposition. “The Conservatives are likely to 
prefer it to household suffrage, protected by safeguards in 
which they know there is no safety. Mr. Bright is evidently 
prepared to accept it; and we have, therefore, every reason to 
hope that on this point, at least, it will be possible to pass by 
something like general consent, a large and substantial sneanese 
of Reform. The amount of the county franchise will probably 
eve rise to more difference of opinion; but with a compliant 
heartily apart him. It is eee «tere egg oo 
of the Liberal party will be held in the comes tenn, cating 
rt cowmpaonge y é held in the course of next week, to 
: pon the course they shall adopt on the motion to 
go into committee. After the docility with which the Govern- 
ron euplireegetpadhealeedlrage elie tyr Ip lyer og 
. pportunity of proving their sincerity. 
But, on the other hand, caution must not be laid aside, and 

distrust must not be allowed to slumber. The Liberal oho 
bers will be untrue to themselves, and to the trust “ah te 
reposed in them, if they do not insist upon bringing the nil is 
of the borough franchise to the decisive test of a division ith 

the least possible delay. ™ 
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GERMANY, NORTH AND SOUTH. 


Count Bismarck has again taken us by surprise, and hag 
again given check to the Emperor Napoleon. We confess that 


| the announcement of the offensive and defensive alliance entered 
| into between Prussia and the Southern States, has impressed 





us with a higher sense of the Count’s ability than either his 
conduct of the war, or his subsequent political action, It is 
true that the alliance, as it stands, does not mean much in 


s which they have always feared; and | peace time, and that if once Napoleon provoked a war with 


Germany, even the old allies of Austria would have taken up 
arms against him. No one can have failed to see that French 
aggression was the one thing needed to consolidate the whole 
of Germany. The slightest approach to such aggression hag 
always proved enough to bring the German States nearer to 
each other; and therefore the true policy of the Emperor was 
to hold aloof for himself, while he tried to engage others in hig 
cause. He could always hint to the discontented States that 
they were losing their best chances of independence by allowing 
Prussia to act while they were talking. He might suggest to 
them, that as France could not possibly interpose, they must 
trust to themselves and must look to their own interests, By 
this means he could make them forget their jealousy of French 
interference, and teach them not to hope for that of which they 
were apprehensive. For some of the smaller States alternated 
between threats against France and threats of appealing for 
her help. They were large-souled patriots when they thought 
of the free German Rhine. They were narrow-souled pro- 
vincials when they looked to their own princes and parties. But 
whichever feeling might be the more deeply rooted, the love of 
Germany would be sure to prevail if the attacks of the first 
Napoleon were repeated; and knowing that the ruler of the 
second Empire was silent where his uncle blustered, the 
Germans would expect an attack all the more from the absence 
of open menace. That the Southern States should have 
entered into friendly relations with Prussia immediately after 
fighting with her shows the truth of these considerations. A 
whisper from Count Bismarck, to the effect that Rhenish 
Bavaria was claimed for a rectification of French frontier, made 
Bavaria forget Austrian ties and pro-Austrian policy, while 
well-informed newspapers and better-informed statesmen were 
full of her unswerving fidelity to her cousins and her 
investments. 

So far, Napoleon’s ill-considered demand, made only to be 
retracted, has answered well for Prussia. But though the 
alliance with the Southern States seems merely to serve a8 
a preparation for war, it has very serious meanings in time of 
peace. We need not be ashamed to own that we thought the 
success of Prussia in the North precluded her from union with 
the South. Should no foreign enemy threaten Germany, it 
seemed that the two divisions must be more antagonistic than 
they had been when their States were more on an equality, 
and when rivalry with Prassia had not fermented into unsue 
cessful jealousy. But this concert in war is a promise of 
harmony during peace. Two States do not guarantee each 
other’s territories—according to the first article in the treaty— 
in order to subvert each other’s Governments, or draw their 
swords against a common enemy in order to be at daggers- 
drawn when the peril is over. We do not attach much 
importance to treaties signed under sudden pressure, to pre 
liminaries of peace, or schemes of aggrandisement. — When 
Austria and Prussia invaded France, or when Rassia and 
Prussia partitioned out Poland, mutual promises meant little, 
for each of the Powers had an eye to personal advantage. In 
the present instance most men will be sceptical as to the 
disinterestedness of Count Bismarck’s motives. The statesman 
who wishes to subdue Germany can hardly pledge himself to 
respect the integrity of any one sovereign’s dominions. ut 
we do not suppose that the North of Germany has any present 
expectation of an actual league with the South. Still less ca 
it look for one united kingdom before its own half is consolidated. 
The utmost it can expect is to have peace and friendship "3 
its neighbours, to be bound to them by the closest ties if the 
country is menaced, and to attract them gradually fie - 
example of success and agreement. Something of this . 
been gained already. We may gauge at once the patience 
Prussia and the hold she has got over the other States by ' 
power she has shown of waiting seven months before rg 
these treaties. That delay seems to have ripened most me 
for their reception. The official papers of Munich and Stuttg 
speak out with a boldness that is generally foreign to 8¥ 
frozen bureaucracy. Prussia, which was the enemy 0" 
divider of Germany, is now its saviour. Well may the King 
revive the project of building a cathedral at Berlin according 
to the wishes of his father at the end of the War of Liberatio®- 
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A greater liberation is in store for Germany when the barriers 
of exclusiveness are thrown down, and petty kings no longer 
dam up the stream of national life into an infinity of channels. 

At the same time the progress of events in the North 
German Parliament cannot fail to have an influence on the 
States which would join with the Confederacy. And as the 
chief point in the present treaties concerns the command of the 
several armies, the clauses in the North German constitution 
which regulate the military organization will be scanned atten- 
tively. Now,as the troops of the whole Confederacy are placed 
absolutely under the command of Prussia, as each State is to 
pay a certain sum per man according to the number of men 
supplied to the peace footing, and as neither Parliament, 
Federal Council, nor Executive Committee has the slightest check 
on that expenditure, those who remember the conduct of the 
King and his Ministers about the native army must pause 
over these items. It has been said that a strong government 
is necessary for Germany, and the more necessary that no 


central government has yet existed. We grant the truth of | 


this axiom, but the result of the clauses to which we have just 
alluded will not be a strong government so much as a military 
despotism. The King will be relieved from Parliamentary 
meddling with his army, but if Parliament is once excluded 
from the discussion of such a subject its weight will be sensibly 
diminished, and it will be too easy to find other subjects on 
which it might equally be silent. We have specified this 
branch of the Constitution because it is the first to Continental 
Governments. 


of control over the taxes and over the revenue is not conceded 
to the Parliament even nominally. The few items of which it 
disposes are unimportant, and seem given to it rather as a show 
than as a reality, to make the members think that they are 


But there are matters either purely financial | 
or executive, which give rise to the same objections. The right 





debating on a budget when they are really auditors passing a | 


series of small accounts. 
constitutionalists, 
German authorities. 


This may seem trivial to German 
It may seem indispensable to the North 
But all history shows that the power of 


the purse is the only safeguard for liberty and the only check | 


on imperious rulers. We grant that Prussia has succeeded by 
disregarding the claims of constitutional law, and that the 


army which might have been turned against the Opposition | 


has prevailed over Austria. But because Count Bismarck 
carried the day against the people, he need not be committed 
to a perpetual strife with the King’s subjects. Because he dis- 
pensed with a budget in a time of revolution, a budget is not 
surplusage in times of order. It must not be forgotten that the 
odium which attached to him in the Chamber and country, and 
which was always on the watch to thwart his manoeuvres, was 
not the result of his violations of the law but of his union with the 
Junker party. The Prussians did not object to wading through 
slaughter to a throne, though the slaughter was that of their 
paper liberties, so long as the throne was that of Germany and 
was founded on more substantial freedom. But they would 


not wade through dirt to dignities, or sacrifice even their | 


uncertain rights at the shrine of a hybrid aristocracy. It was 


for the purpose of blinding this party to his true designs that | 


Count Bismarck acted with it. And to win it over it was 


essential that he should seem to trample on all the rights | 


which best support the throne, and the recognition of which 
welds the nation into one compact body. That party would 
never have entered cordially into an avowed anti-Austrian 
policy, or struck at one of the petty thrones which were the 
glory of its own order. Had it reconstructed Germany, it 


would have been on the principles of the Prince Consort or the | 


late King of Prussia, and would have perpetuated all the weak- 
ness of the old system while magnifying its defects. 


It would | 


have looked to the princes and the nobles as the vital parts | 


of the country, and would have brought in the people as a 
stage mob to approve of what had been done by the solo 
singers. The idea of a stage mob voting a budget, or having 
a word to say on the subject of Ministerial responsibility, or 
interfering with the organization of the army, would be 
supremely ridiculous. It would be worse than the finale of the 
first act of “Don Giovanni,” where the base-born company 
presumes to meddle with the amours of the host, and is very 
properly put down by the sight of a brace of pistols. But the 
reconstruction of Germany brought about by Count Bismarck 
is by no means operatic. There has not been that respect for 
kings which has underlain all the schemes of former Ministers. 
Prussia, in making war, proclaimed the rights of the people 
against the dynasties, and the first right of the people is to 
vote the money which has to come out of its pockets. 

_ We do not say that the Southern States will see this ques- 
tion in the same light. Bavaria, indeed, has had Ministerial 
responsibility since 1848, when the ex-King Louis abdicated, 








because he would not reign on such a condition. But the 
North German Confederacy has to go through many more 
changes before it can be compared to a single State, and its 
enormous advance on the Bund of a year ago may seem 
sufficient to justify hopes of a similar progress. The pre- 
ponderance of Prussia must yield to a mutual absorption of 
the small States in Prussia and of Prussia in Germany before 
all divisions can be obliterated and all animosities can be 
forgotten. 








ARTISANS AND LABOURERS’ DWELLINGS. 


Tue Bill introduced into the House of Commons by Mr. 
M‘Cullagh Torrens, for providing better dwellings for artisans 
and labourers, undoubtedly raises many questions of the most 
serious importance, and involves some principles which have 
not hitherto been recognised in English legislation. It pro- 
poses to deal directly with a great social evil, and in doing so 
it tramples underfoot many scruples closely connected with our 
national respect for the rights of property, and our equally 
national attachment for the doctrines of the laissez-faire 
system. The proposition to invest local authorities with power 
to destroy ill-ventilated and unhealthy dwellings is not abso- 
lutely new, because a local act already confers such jurisdiction 
within the borough of Liverpool. But there is no general Act 
of the kind in operation; nor has the Legislature yet taken 
the further step, which Mr. Torrens contemplates, of autho- 
rizing municipal or other public bodies to erect dwellings for 
the labouring classes on sites from which dwellings unfit for 
human habitation have been removed. It is certainly desirable 
that before such a step is taken, the fullest consideration should 
be given to the subject ; and we freely admit that it lies upon 
those who, like ourselves, are favourable to the Bill in question, 
to show clearly that it is necessary to interfere to this extent 
with the rights of ownership and with the ordinary laws 
which regulate the supply and demand of dwelling-houses. 
Unless it can be shown that there is a great deficiency in the 
supply of suitable dwellings for the labouring class in our 
large towns; that there is no prospect of that supply being 
provided by the ordinary action of individuals; and that the 
public have an interest in this being done—there is, we concede, 
no case for legislative interference. We are, however, convinced 
that all these points can be clearly made out. In the first 
place, let us consider what the overcrowding of a large portion 
of our population in miserable, unhealthy, disease-breeding 
habitations, involves. The consequences to the unfortunate 
people themselves are too obvious to need description. Wretched 
and degraded lives and early deaths are their hard lot. But 
the evil spreads far beyond them. ‘The disease which is bred 
in these cholera and fever nests spreads far and wide. The 
distress produced by the illness and the premature decease 
of those upon whom families depend, makes itself felt in an 
increase of the poor-rates, and too often in the pauperization of 
the rising generation. Society in general suffers when any 
considerable portion of its members are compelled to exist under 
conditions which render decency and domestic habits almost 
impossible, and which are the fertile source of immorality and 
crime. Itis as important to remove these evils as to open out 
new streets or to build new railways; and if we compel owners 
of property to part with it for one class of public improve- 
ments, there is no reason why we should be squeamish when 
another and a still more beneficial class of improvements is 
in question. As to the actual want of dwellings for the 
working class in London and in most of our large towns, that 
is a point which we need not argue, because the fact is 
admitted on all hands. It is also admitted that the evil has 
materially increased of late years, that it is still increasing, 
and that it is likely yet to increase. The only question that 
remains is the probability of its removal by the private exertions 
either of individual philanthropists or individual speculators. 
It is clear that what can be done by the former is but a mere 
drop in the bucket; nor do we see any chance that’ the latter 
will overtake our wants. It is true that several blocks of 
dwellings for the labouring class, which have been erected in 
London under favourable circumstances, do yield a profit. 
But that profit is small compared with that which may be 
gained by building other classes of houses ; and in order to make 
a profit at all, operations must be carried on upon a scale 
which few private persons are able to undertake. It will never 
pay any one to pull down a single house inhabited by those 
on whose behalf we plead and to erect another in its place. 
To have a chance of profit you must clear a large site on which 
you can erect lofty buildings divided into a number of separate 
tenements. That cannot be carried out on a considerable 
scale without the compulsory powers provided by an Act of 
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Parliament; and for that reason the intervention of the Legis- 
lature becomes urgently requisite. The present Bill does not 
indeed go so far as these considerations would warrant, — It 
does not deal directly with the overcrowding of our population, 
because it only authorizes the destruction of houses condemned 


as unhealthy, and the erection of others in their places. But | 


indirectly it will tend to diminish overcrowding, because there 
can be no doubt that the buildings raised by the local authorities 


will accomodate a much larger number of persons than | 
require careful consideration; and one danger pointed out by 


those who lived in the houses pulled down. It is said, 
indeed, that although it may be well to authorize local 


authorities to clear away houses which are unfit for habitation | 


it should be left to private speculation to provide new ones. 
But the fact is, that to clear away even unhealthy habitations 
without providing others in their places does more harm than 
good. We cannot wait until somebody finds it convenient to 
undertake the work. The people who are driven out must live 
somewhere. They are crowded into other houses, probably 
already too full; and the evil which we wish to remove is 
extended and intensified. If the local bodies charged with 
the removal of unhealthy dwellings are to discharge that 
function vigorously, they must, therefore, be armed with the 
power to erect others in their stead. 

We need not enter minutely into the provisions of the Bill 
now before the House of Commons. 
that upon any houses being duly presented by the grand jury 
as unfit for human habitation, or in a state prejudicial to health, 
the local authority is to cause a survey of the premises to be 
made, and to have prepared a plan and specification of the 
work necessary to be executed. If the owner, on receiving a 
notification of the plans, &c., does net agree to execute them, 
an order may be made by the petty sessions, with an appeal to 
the quarter sessions. On this order being made, the owner 
must declare in writing that he will undertake the work, or that 
he requires the local authorities to purchase the premises, 


If he chooses the former alternative, but does not carry | 


out the work properly, the local authorities may take the 
matter in hand, and charge him with the expense. If he 
chooses the latter alternative, or if he fails to make any choice 
at all, then the local authority is to purchase the premises, the 
value of which is to be fixed, in case of disagreement, by a 
jury. The property so acquired by the local authority is to be 
held in trust to provide the labouring classes within their 
jurisdiction with new dwellings; and, in the second place, the 
opening out of closed, or partially closed, alleys or courts, by 
pulling down obstructive buildings, and opening the dwellings 
to the light and air. 
to discharge these duties, they are to be authorized to levy 
a rate of dd. in the pound; which the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners are to be authorized to make, to be 
secured by the mortgage of the premises required, 
and to be discharged by a sale of the same. All lands 
and buildings acquired or erected by any local authority 
must be sold within seven years. 
that the principle of this Bill is perfectly sound, nor do we 


at all sympathize with the municipalities who through their | 


representatives in the House of Commons exclaim so loudly 
against the burden which it is proposed to cast upon them. 
So far as regards the labour and responsibility which it will 
entail, we cannot see how these bodies could be better employed 
than in caring for the sanitary condition of the districts 
committed to their care. With the aid of loans at luw 
interest by the Public Works Commission itis probable that 
nearly all the houses which it may be necessary to erect may 
be built and sold ata profit, without any recurrence to the 
rates. But even if a small rate should have to be levied, an 
ample equivalent will be received in the improvement of the 
general health of the town, and the consequent dimi- 
nution of pauperism and of the poor-rates. In the great 


It substantially enacts | 


_ scope of the present Bill is prudently limited. 
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is, that there is hardly any private enterprise at all turned in 
this direction; nor are we sanguine that there will be. But 
as we have already said, we cannot afford to wait until specy. 
lation chooses this field; and, indeed, it is far more likely to be 
encouraged than discouraged by proof that public boards can 
construct buildings at a profit, with that aid from the Public 
Works Loan Commission, which, under an Act of last Session, ig 
equally open to private persons who undertake to erect houseg 
for the labouring poor. No doubt the details of the Bill will 


Mr. Bazley must be sedulously guarded against. He argued 
that if the local authorities are to compensate owners for the 
loss and damage attendant upon the removal of premises, many 
who would otherwise attend to their property will neglect it in 
the hope of getting a high price for it from a jury. No doubt 
there is some risk of this: juries are always lavish in such cases, 
But the case may be met by providing some other tribunal than 
a jury for the valuation of property taken under this Act. Such 
property will, if taken at all, be taken because the owner hag 
grossly and scandalously neglected the duties subject to which all 
property is—morally speaking—held. A proprietor of this sort 
is not entitled to any compensation for compulsory sale, or to a 
penny more than the bare market value. And it would be easy 
to refer the matter to arbitrators appointed by the Board of 
Trade or the Home Office, who would know how to protect the 
public purse without doing injustice to the individual. The 
It does not 
deal with that general question of the provision in our large 
towns of adequate dwellings for the labouring classes, which 


' must, sooner or later, engross the attention of the Legislature, 


In order to enable the local authorities | 


We entertain no doubt | 


| coalition Ministry of Lord Aberdeen. 


But, so far as it goes, it is calculated to do a great deal of 
good; and we trust that, with such amendments as may be 
necessary in order to render it efficient and to guard against 
abuse, it will receive the sanction of Parliament. 








LORD DERBY’S IRISH APPOINTMENTS. 


By what fatality is it that the present Ministers seem 
incapable of doing anything straightforward? ‘The question 
is suggested by reading the story of the appointment 
of the new Irish Chancellor, as it is told in some of 
the Irish journals. Mr. Brewster, the gentleman to 
whom the Great Seal of Ireland has just been intrusted, 
appears, by common consent, to have been for some years 
regarded, all things considered, as at the head of the Irish 
Bar. In early, and indeed in middle life, he was known as one 
of the most extreme if not the most virulent of the partisans of 
the Irish Tory party at the Bar. As has been the case with 
many other men, his opinions moderated as he advanced in 
years. In 1846 he became Solicitor-General to the Govern- 
ment of Sir Robert Peel. He formed a close political and 


| personal friendship with the late Sir James Graham, and he 


shared upon most subjects the political opinions of his friend. 
Going out of office with “ the Peelites,” he returned with them 
in 1853, and held the office of Attorney-General under the 
When, in 1855, Sir 
James Graham and his friends retired from the Ministry 00 
Mr. Roebuck’s motion for a committee of inquiry into the 
disasters of the Crimean expedition, Mr. Brewster refused to 
continue Attorney-General under the reconstructed Cabinet of 
Lord Palmerston. Mr. Brewster has never been in Parliament; 


_ and for a period of eleven years he practised at the Irish Bar, 


_ active support to Liberal opinions; and probably th 


| more damage upon the adherents of Lord Derby. Iba 


majority of cases, however, the owners will themselves under- | 


take the necessary works, and an immense mass of unhealthy 
property will receive such improvements as it is capable of 

¢ 10 | : 
mearens ony care outlay whatever. It was repeatedly urged 
uring the debate -dnes | 
during ebate on Wednesday afternoon, that it would be 
injurious to allow public bodies to compete with private 
seaeipriee in the erection of dwellings for the labouring 
classes; but a significant fact , 

é *t mentioned by Mr. Gr 

the mém : ata 


ber for Liverpool, shows how little probability there | 


is of private enterprise supplying the wa 

admits to exist. The Caer od of Fa gy ap eo 
£20, 00 for land to be appropriated to the erection of labou i 
dwellings, but not a single builder could be induced, pos 
the most advantageous terms, to build the houses on his pe 
responsibility, and the Corporation have therefore been se 
pelled to erect the dwellings on their own account. The truth 


9 | 


| appointment of Mr. Brewster. 


occupying, as we have said, the very highest position there. 
He still, however, upon every fitting opportunity gave his 
ere were 


few men in Ireland who, by an unobtrusive influence, rae 

8 
we know not with what truth, that at the last general meri’ 
his influence contributed in no small degree to the result whic! 
displaced Mr. Vance from the representation of the metro 
of Ireland. Certain it is that few men in Ireland were more 
politically obnoxious to those who were regarded as theIrish allies 
of Lord Derby, and when Lord Derby was called on to form an 
Administration the announcement was received: with amaa 
ment that Mr. Brewster was selected as’ his Irish Chancellor. 
Very strong measures were taken by the Irish Conservative 
party in Parliament to prevent this appointment from _ 
carried into effect. Mr. Whiteside refused to aczept the P a 
of Lord Chief Justice if the appointment of Mr. Brewster 
Chancellor was to be a part of the new arrangements. : 
whole dispute was a matter of public notoriety ab the  ™ 
In a long interview with Lord Derby, Mr. Whiteside state : 


grounds upon which he and his friends protested agains 
He urged that the office of 
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Chancellor was a political one, and that to appoint a known 
and active political opponent to that office was entirely incon- 
sistent with all the principles of party government, and would 
be taken in Ireland as a desertion by Lord Derby of the 
principles and an insult to the feelings of his supporters. Mr. 
Whiteside went on to intimate that if the appointment were 
persevered in he would continue in a private station in the 
House of Commons. A large number of Irish Derbyite 
members conveyed, it is said, in the shape of a written protest, 
their concurrence in the sentiments of Mr. Whiteside, and, 


is really very little choice of words—to meet the wishes and the 
opposition of his supporters, while in reality, instead of giving 
way to them, he “dodged” them. We cannot find a word 
which accurately expresses what was done in the ordinary 
phraseology in which the acts of statesmen are described. 
When Mr. Blackburne was appointed, the expectation was that 
he would at once find himself unequal to the work of Chan- 


 cellor, and resign. When two terms passed, and he showed no 


Lord Derby yielding to the pressure, the objectionable appoint- | 


ment was given up. Mr. Brewster was appointed to the 


non-political office of Lord Justice of Appeal, Mr. Whiteside | 
became Lord Chief Justice of Ireland, and the dissatisfied Irish 


members have ever since given to Lord Derby that dutiful and 
stolid support which none butIrish Tory members really know 
how to give. 


We are far from saying that Lord Derby ought to have | 
yielded, or that the whole matter reflects any credit on the | 


[rish Conservative party. If an opportunity occurred and 
Lord Derby placed Sir Roundell Palmer on the Woolsack— 
and this would be very nearly a parallel case—we do not know 
that it would provoke a round-robin from the English county 
members. But in Ireland all public offices are regarded, not 
as employments to be filled up for the benefit of the country, 
but as public plunder, to be fairly divided as a prey among 
partisans. Lord Derby having thought it right to recommend 
Mr. Brewster as Irish Chancellor to the Queen, he would 
probably have better consulted his own dignity and his duty 
to his sovereign if he had refused to listen to the remonstrances 
of angry partisans. But there is one thing which we are quite 
sure the Prime Minister of England never ought to have done. 
He never ought to have humiliated himself by yielding to this 
dictation, while at the same time evading it by that which 
looks very like a trick. Within a few months after he had so 
yielded, without any change whatever in the circumstances, he 
has made Mr. Brewster Chancellor. This certainly was not 
what his supporters understood when, rightly or wrongly, Lord 
Derby yielded to their objections, though it was not altogether 
unsuspected what the Lord Chief Justice of Ireland understood 
when he went to a position in which he has no longer the 
power to protest. If we borrow a word from the “ fast” 
vocabulary, it was a very clever “sell;” but clever “ sells” are 
not the arts by which the government of a great ‘country 
should be carried on. 

The artifice was a very simple one—one by which we should 
have thought only very simple gulls could be caught. The 
Irish Seals were placed in the hands of an old man of eighty-five. 
The arrangement looked very like a provisional one, in spite 
of the strongest assurances being given to the contrary. Mr. 
Blackburne’s friends most positively denied that there was any 
intimation whatever to him that his appointment was to be a 
temporary one; and the public were assured that so wonderful 
were his health and vigour that there was every prospect that 
he would hold the Irish Seals for many years. There was 
almost a formal undertaking that he should outlive the 
Ministry. In all this Mr. Blackburne and his friends were 
perfectly sincere. A short time since Lord Derby took the 
opportunity of the Irish Chancellor’s gout—a disease which, it 
seems, spares neither Chancellors nor Prime Ministers—to 
intimate to him the propriety of resignation. The lively Lord 
Chancellor wrote back, assuring the Premier that he never was 
more robust or vigorous in his life.. The Premier replied by a 
letter, telling him, we presume in civil language, that he must 
give up the Great Seal, and the appointment which in July 
last Lord Derby abandoned, in deference to the wishes of his 
supporters, has been made. We suspect it will be very hard 
for Lord Derby to assign to the Irish malcontents any reason 
why their wishes were attended to in July, and are treated 
with contempt in March, except the very obvious one that he 
had deprived their revolt of its most formidable element by 
placing Mr. Whiteside on the bench. 





signs of going, he was thrust out. It is perfectly plain that 
he never was made Chancellor with the slightest idea that he 
should continue in the office, but as a juggle to enable Lord 
Derby to “jockey ” his own dissatisfied supporters. We are 
not sure that it is possible to apply too strong terms of con- 
demnation to a transaction of which the most prominent 
feature is an appointment to a great judicial office as 
a sham. 

It is no business of ours to meddle between Lord Derby and 
his own bamboozled followers. Some of them possibly may 
have believed that among politicians, as among gentlemen, 
when a profession is made of giving up any intended act in 
deference to the wishes of friends, the meaning in all good 
faith is that it is really abandoned. The Irish Tories have 
been in the habit of quoting Lord Derby’s celebrated “ thimble- 
rig speech.” We suspect, in contemplating this dexterous 
manipulation of appointments, some of them are at this moment 
wondering under which thimble is the Irish Great Seal. 
We are far from saying that Mr. Brewster’s appointment 
is not an excellent one. Had Lord Derby defied the remon- 
strances against it, we believe he would have been supported 
by the voice of the country, and of the Irish bar. The better 
such an appointment is the more it is to be regretted that it 
was associated with anything but straightforward and open 
conduct on the part of the ministers who made it. 








CAPEL-COURT LOGIC. 


A.tuoueH there are hundreds of families and thousands of 
individuals who still suffer from the effects of last year’s 
financial panic, the number of those who fally understand 
what caused that catastrophe, is, comparatively speaking, 
extremely limited. The persons who were ruined from having 
taken shares in bubble companies, and who now find them- 
selves liable for sums which they never imagined they would be 
called upon to pay, are by no means those who are most to be 
pitied amongst the vast number who came to pecuniary grief 
during the spring of 1866. Their losses were certainly large— 
in many instances were undeserved—and, in most cases, 
deception, either direct or implied, had been used to make 
them embark upon the sea of speculation. Still there was, no 
doubt, an amount of greed for gain amongst all those would-be 
financiers, which of itself would account for the marvellous 
untruths they believed, and the fabulous prospectuses in which 
they trusted. They tried to make money without capital, to 
build houses of which they had never reckoned the cost, to 
manufacture bricks without straw. The result was exactly 
what every one not bitten with the limited liability company 
mania—and they were but few in number—foresaw and pro- 
phesied from the first. The fall of one edifice built on sand 
brought down another, which in its turn caused the ruin of a 


| third, and so the final crash was hastened on, getting quicker 


and quicker in its downward progress until it reached the 
bottom. The moral of the parable we have seen, are seeing, 


| and will see for some time to come, in the various courts of 


The person who has, perhaps, most reason to complain is Mr. | 
Blackburne, Every right-minded person will regret that he closes | 


his judicial career under the insult of an almost ignominious 
dismissal. It may haye been, it probably was, very wrong for a 
man of eighty-six to wish to retain the place of Irish Chancellor ; 
but it was far more wrong of Lord Derby to give that place to 
aman of eighty-five. Mr. Blackburne, we are told, took the 
office last year at the urgent request of Lord Derby himself. 
We know the transaction only as we see it narrated in the 
lrish papers; but, we protest, the whole thing looks very like 
a trick. Lord Derby wished to make Mr. Brewster Chancellor, 
but he was afraid to incur the hostility which he was told it 
would provoke. He seemed, or professed, or pretended—there 


— 


law. Solicitors, official liquidators, and accountants are now 
eating the oysters, and handing the shells right and left to the 
dupes of swindling promoters. Nor is this the worst. The 
unfortunate shareholders in many instances have to provide 
more and yet more oysters, which will disappear as the others 
have done; and happy may those consider. themselves who can 
gather together what property they have left, and with it 
proceed to some country where Westminster Hall writs ran 
not, and a man may smile with impunity at the threat of an 
execution. No doubt these ruined allottees of joint-stock 
concerns are much to be pitied, but disagreeable as are the 
beds they have to lie upon, it is impossible to deny that q 
themselves were the makers thereof. A jury would, no doubt, 
give a verdict that their pockets had been picked by members 
of the promoter gang, but an impartial opinion wonld as 
certainly add that on the whole they were but rightly served. 
When people have money, and are fools enough to throw it 
away in absurd speculations, they can, after all is said and 
done, only blame themselves for their losses. They risked all 
for the chance of gain, they have made a mistake, and must 
pay for their error, 
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But there is another class of persons who a year ago were 
well to do, but are now in various stages of poverty, and who 
merit a very different verdict and a vastly greater amount of 
pity. We allude to the shareholders and depositors in such 
joint-stock banks as were obliged to shut their doors when the 
panic hurricane reached its height in April and May last. Of 
these now ruined establishments, by far the greater number 
were perfectly solvent in their affairs. With one or two ex- 
ceptions, all would have weathered the storm had not the 
“bears” of the Stock Exchange determined that many of the 
vessels should be sunk in order that they and their friends 
might profit thereby. There never perhaps, in the whole 
history of commerce and finance, was a more iniquitous con- 
spiracy than that which took advantage of the general feeling 
of mistrust in the monetary world to spread false reports about 
the banks which these scoundrels declared to be bankrupt, and 
thus to pull down, or help to pull down, buildings that must 
crush thousands when they fall. 





The process was easy, and | 


entailed no risk upon the cowardly perpetrators. “A speculator | 


for the fall,” called in the language of the Stock Exchange “a 
bear,” had merely to spread a few damaging reports about a 
bank, to drop here and there half a dozen hints as to his want 
of faith in its solvency, and with the help of a few “highly 
respectable” but eminently rascally friends of his own, the job 
was half done. The next thing was to shake the credit of the 
concern by selling a vast number of shares at a very low 
quotation, for delivery at a future day. Let us suppose that 
in the month of February the shares of any given bank stood 
at, say, £50; the “bear” would sell perhaps a thousand of 
these at £40, for delivery a fortnight later. He did not, and 
never could, possess this scrip. When the day for delivery 
came he would, if they were then quoted at £45, have merely 
to pay £5; and if they stood at £35, to receive £5 upon each. 
Of course, his object was to run them down as much as possible, 
for the lower they were quoted before the day of delivery, the 
greater would his profit be. The very fact of five, six, or a 
dozen speculators having offered to sell a month hence the 
shares much below their present price, was of itself enough to 
lower them in value, and as the whole tide of finance was on 
the ebb of discredit, and nearly every great speculator on Change 
was working in the same direction, the banks which, in the 
slang of “the House,” were being “ peppered,” suffered accord- 
ingly. Day by day it was reported that the shares of this, 
that, or the other bank had fallen £1, £2, £5, and sometimes 
£10, in a few hours. There was no real reason for this. The 
institutions were really as sound as ever. The sales of their 
shares were fictitious, the rumours of their failing credit pal- 
pable falsehoods. But one evil caused another. Outsiders 
not well versed in the rascalities of so-called “ business ” 
believed that these falls in the value of bank stock were caused 
by some knowledge of mismanagement in the concern, or even of 
approaching insolvency. Those who were depositors hastened 
to withdraw their money, and as the fact of their having done so 
became known, a further depreciation took place in the value 
of the stock. Even in times when the financial barometer 
stands at “set fair,” the credit of a bank is like the reputation 
of a woman. The slightest breath against the stability of the 
former is equivalent in its results to doubts concerning the 
chastity of the latter. In either case the most unfounded 
reports are listened to, and are often the more believed in 
because they are utterly unlikely. How much more must this 
be the case when the monetary weather-glass has fallen to 
change,” and still more when it has reached “ stormy”? It 
is needless to follow up the allegory. What befell so many 
persons who were bond-fide investors and depositors in banks 
last year is now a thrice-told tale. Thousands have been 
utterly ruined ; whole families reduced from competence—even 
ae oy ive eee poverty; whilst the deaths 
‘oa I yun yen - gouges: _ more than most people 
—for it is better in ak sia t - nN’ es a pa rag 
right names—micht make rea yl pang ay vig 
— g ake immense profits upon the ruin of 
Surely if ever there was a legitimate reason for legislation 
upon commercial matters, the events of last year, which we have 
iment ee cer sagument for the interposition 
the future any shales rs h. pen : iat iy we 
Mr. Leeman, the member for ¥ *: mE capiaity, Saat 
» dL , ‘ork, brought forward during 
the first days of the present session, his Bill for preventing th 
fictitious sale of bank shares. What thi id A 
us | at this measure seeks to 
effect is simply that shareholders and depositors in joint-stock 
banks may not in future be plundered of their money as the 
were last year. The enactment merely tries to enforce that 
no bank scrip shall be bought or sold without the distinctive 


| capacity as Mr. Walpole has had, and certainly no 0” 


_ rests of justice may miscarry through that unhapp 


_mercy on the ground that the woman ha“ +n 


number of each share being duly noted and described If 

, : . a 
speculator has, after this Bill passes, a thousand such shares 
he will be able to offer them all for sale, and will be quite at 
liberty to do it at as low or as high a price as seemeth best to 
himself. But he will not be allowed to dispose of what he hag 
not got, and never intends to possess. He will not be allowed 
to increase any existing panic by selling for delivery at a future 
time imaginary shares ; nor will he be at liberty to bolster y 
the credit of an insolvent concern by buying at a penny price 
bank scrip which he knows the seller is not, and never will be 
the holder thereof. Ina word, this Bill is for the purpose of 
preventing flash bets upon property which is very easily depre- 
ciated, and which, when lowered in value, is likely to cange 
the ruin of the non-gambling public. It might be thought that 
there could hardly be two opinions as to the advisability of the 
measure, any more than it could be discussed whether thimble. 
rigging, card-sharping, or skittle-swindling, should be put 
down. But the morality, the mind, and the logic, of the 
Stock Exchange seem to be greatly at variance with the opinion 
of the public on this question. The community fully expected 
some months ago that the Committee of the Stock Exchange 
would have taken the matter in hand, and have enacted 
such rules as would have spared the necessity of Parlia- 
mentary legislation on the subject. But who can calculate 
upon the acts of another, when that other has, or may have, 
the prospect of making money? In Liverpool the rules which 
Mr. Leeman’s Bill tries to introduce in London and all over 
the kingdom, have for some time been in force, and work with 
perfect success. Here, in London, the Stock Exchange has com- 
menced an agitation against the enactment, and is doing its 
utmost in and out of Parliament to defeat a measure which 
the public most emphatically demand. The argument of the 
obstructors is, that in bank shares, as in every other kind of 
trade and commercial transactions, there should be perfect free 
trade. If this logic were sound, the police ought to be ordered 
never to interfere with pickpockets, and magistrates should 
cease regarding as criminals those who obtain money on false 
pretensions. But it would be absurd to affect surprise at the 
opposition this measure is meeting with from Capel Court. 
When the storm of last year’s panic was at its height, the cool 
disregard which the committee of “ the House” showed to the 
interests of the share-dealing public can never be forgotten. 
Until then the world outside the Stock Exchange believed that 
there was a safeguard between them and unfair speculation, 
and most men, were convinced that nothing really dishonest 
would be permitted in the traffic of stock. They are now 
undeceived. The morals and logic of stockbrokers and jobbers 
are not the same as that which the English public regard as 
honest. If we are to have what speculators*term free trade in 
share-dealing, let us do away with the present monopoly enjoyed 
by share-brokers, and with another “ house” set on foot, we may 
obtain more protection for our property. It should be remem- 
bered that Capel Court does not suggest any improvement or 
alterations in Mr. Leeman’s Bill. It simply objects to any legis- 
lation whatever on the question. Within the magic limits of 
the kingdom of stock and share brokers, there is an irresponsible 
power to make money by the misfortunes of others, and herein 
is the whole secret of the opposition to the Bill. If it passes, 
the profits in times of panic will be greatly curtailed, and 
therefore those interested say it must not become law. Men 
rarely part with any means they have of increasing their 
wealth, and the present is a case in point. The public, how- 
ever, think the Bill ought to pass, and it remains to be seen 
whether that opinion or Capel Court logic will have most weight 
with Parliament. If the latter prevails, we must look around 
for other means to protect the interests of outsiders. 








IMBECILE MERCY. 


Ir does not often fall to the lot of a Home Secretary to 
have such opportunities in so short a time of exhibiting 1- 

e could 

have made better use of them. It is one of the misfortunes ee 
his office, but still more of the ‘public, that he is liable ye 

as a Court of Appeal in criminal matters, and twice within 


six months he has succeeded in showing how grossly the inte 
y arrange 


° ion 
ment. Last autumn a young woman who, without any eg © 


whatever, had consented to an immoral connection Ww! 1 is 
man to whom she was acting as housekeeper, enoceeder be 
obtaining a conviction for rape against him. Some saad 
glimmering of reason was left in the minds of the Berks 


jury who found him guilty, and they recommend ae 
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If there ever was a case in which effect should have been given 
to such a recommendation it was this, for, with the exception 
of the jury who found him guilty, the judge who passed upon 
him the preposterous sentence of fifteen years penal servitude, 
and Mr. Walpole, we are not aware that there was any sane 
man in England who was not convinced that Miss Partridge 
was as much a consenting party to her violation as any 
woman who walks the streets. Mr. Walpole, however, refused 
to interfere. He could not, or would not, distinguish between 
immorality and crime, and Mr. Toomer is now undergoing his 
sentence for an offence of which he is as innocent as Mr. Wal- 
pole himself. And now within the last few days Mr. Walpole 
has given another proof of what a mischievous substitute for 
a Court of Appeal a Home Secretary can make. He would 
not look with any mercy on an offender who even in the 
opinion of the jury who found him guilty had been tempted 
by the “indiscretion” of the prosecutrix. But he has 
recommended to the Royal clemency a scoundrel who 
was recently found guilty of one of the most atrocious wife- 


murders upon record, and whose crime Mr. Walpole himself | 





describes as one “‘ of aggravated enormity and barbarity.” This | 


is becoming serious. 


Mr. Walpole is evidently incapable of 


reasoning upon such matters according to ordinary notions of | 


what is just and right. 
of Commons upon the commutation of Wager’s sentence, he 


When he is questioned in the House | 


defends himself partly on the ground that the jury recom- | 
mended him to mercy. But he is estopped from that plea, for | 
he has shown that he decides these questions for himself, | 
without giving effect to juries’ recommendations when they do | 


not satisfy him. 
think, when the criminal commenced the quarrel, that he 


He says again, that “the judge did not | 


intended that amount of violence which he afterwards com- | 
mitted ;” and, moreover, that the judge thonght “that the | 
case was not unfit for the exercise of the mercy of the Crown.” | 


If the judge really did give this opinion, so much the worse for 
him. But a stupid judge will not reconcile us to a feeble- 
minded Home Secretary. If it is the duty of the latter to act 
as a Court of Appeal, we have a right to expect from him 
wisdom and discernment of a superior order. He is to review 
and correct the opinions of judges and juries, not to be blindly 


led by them. But Mr. Walpole, on his own statement, has | 


surrendered his judgment wholly into their hands. His first 
impression, he says, upon reading the case, was, “that it 
was a case of such barbarity and cruelty that it was proper 
that the law should take its course.” What induced him 
to change that impression? The jury’s recommendation to 
mercy and the opinion of the judge that the case was not 
unfit for the exercise of the mercy of the Crown. 
thus almost appear as if it was Mr. Walpole’s rule to reject re- 
commendations to mercy when they are just, as in Toomer’s case, 
and to give effect to them, even in defiance of his own judgment, 
when they are absurd, as in Wager’s. If ever there was a 
case in which the law should have been allowed to take its 
course it was the case of this atrocious ruffian. No language 
can describe the savage and remorseless brutality with which he 
literally battered his wife to death, and then threw her into the 
pool of water, where the police afterwards found her. It is an 
insult to common sense to talk of a quarrel between them, and 
by the selection of that word to convey the idea that Wager’s 
anger was inflamed by some dispute with his wife till it became 
ungovernable. Not even this poor excuse can be pleaded for 
him. From first to last he was the unprovoked aggressor, and 
the murder of his. wife was only the final act of his long- 
continued and brutal ill-treatment of her. We shall spare our 
readers a recapitulation of the evidence of the two Sellers, who 
stood by and saw the work of murder going on without uttering 
a word of remonstrance. 
horrible and digusting—the acts to which they deposed, or their 


infamous cowardice in not interfering to put a stop to them. | 


But in order that our readers may see what manner of 
criminal can secure Mr. Walpole’s commiseration, we are 
bound, shocking as it is, to quote the following passage 
from the report of the trial:— A post-mortem examination 
was held, the result of which showed that there were many 
bruises on the woman’s head, legs, and body. There was a 
deep wound cutting through her upper lip, and extending into 
her mouth and nostril. Her tongue was cut, her brain con- 
gested, her nose and upper jaw fractured, and her liver was 
ruptured. All these injuries were the result of blows, and the 
injary to the liver would alone have caused death.” ‘It is 
pitiful to see a man of Mr. Walpole’s position, whether he holds 


Tt would | 





| Speke. 


We know not which is the more | 


that position by a mistake or otherwise, attempting to apologize | 


for the miscreant who perpetrated these diabolical acts. He 


tells the House of Commons that, in deciding to what cases of | 


murder the Royal mercy should be extended, he has taken as | 


a test the recommendation of the Commissioners on Cay ital 
Punishment—that, unless where there is a premeditated and 
deliberate intention to kill, the extreme penalty should not be 
inflicted. Mr. Walpole’s own interpretation of this test is clear 
from the Bill he has introduced into the House of Commoas, 
which provides that—“ If the jury find that the prisoner com- 
mitted the crime with a deliberate intention to kill, or to do 
some grievous bodily harm to the person killed ... . he shall 
suffer death as a felon.” Now, what better evidence of a man’s 
intentions can we have than his own words? When Wager 
commenced the pursuit of his wife, which was the first step in 
her murder, he ran after her, shouting, ‘ Come back, or I'll 
kill you!” She at least understood this literally, for she fled 
from him, screaming “ Murder !” and how Mr. Walpole can doubt 
that it was meant literally when it was literally carried out, we 
cannot forthe life of us understand. The premeditation was of the 
clearest character. With what face can Mr. Walpole allow any 
man after this to be hanged for murder? When does he expect 
to find a crime worthy of the scaffold if this was not atrocious 
enough to merit its ignominy P A man has just been convicted 
at Kingston for murdering a child seven years old, after having 
committed upon her a still fouler wrong. Because, forsooth, 
he did not originally intend to take her life, but murdered her 
in order to stop her screams for help, will Mr. Walpole recom- 
mend her Majesty to commute the capital sentence in this case 
alsoP He must, if he adheres to the precedent he has made 
for himself in the case of Wager. And if he does, there is an 
end of capital punishment. It may be that it would be well 
to put an end to it; but that is a point on which we are not 
called upon now to express an opinion. The question is 
whether Mr. Walpole is a fit person to act as a Oourt of 
Appeal in criminal matters. We say he is not. We say, on 
the contrary, that he is utterly unfit, and that his decision in 
the two cases of Toomer and Wager, are an outrage upon the 
common sense of the community. Sir George Grey’s blunder- 
ing about the Townley case was bad enough, but he had the 
excuse that the question of that convict’s sanity seemed to 
have driven everybody out of their senses. In this case the 
imbecility of intellect which has led to the escape of one of the 
most atrocious scoundrels unhanged is more limited, and Mr. 
Walpole has centred it all in himself. 








DR. LIVINGSTONE. 


Ir has been well said that if we combine Moffatt with Mungo 
Park, the result would resemble David Livingstone. In him 
we have seen the zeal of the Christian missionary united with 
the ardour of the explorer; and for a period of nearly thirty 
years he has traversed the African continent with his Bible in 
one hand and his rifle in the other. The great aim of his life 
has been to open up the interior of Africa to commerce, civiliza- 
tion, and religion; though the difficulties of his mission must 
have been almost insuperable. In accomplishing the Herculean 
task which he thus devised, he has made remarkable additions to 
our geographical knowledge of the continent; he has discovered 
vast inland seas, chains of mountains, and a waterfall which 
dwarfs Niagara. The last expedition which he undertook was 
one which, if successful, would have been a worthy coup de grace 
to the exploits of such a man. He was deputed by the Royal 
Geographical Society to solve the great problem of geography 
—Nili querere caput—and thus to settle the acrimonious 
dispute which occurred between Captain Burton and Captain 
In the year 1858, Burton and Speke discovered Lake 
Tanganyika, which the former declared probably flowed north- 
ward, and was thus the real head of the Nile. Speke, on the 
contrary, maintained that his Victoria N’yanza was the source 
of that river, and expressed his opinion that the Tanganyika 
drained towards the south. The altitude of the latter lake 
they determined to be 1,844 feet; but if this be correct, it is 
absolutely impossible, jadging from the altitudes determined by 
Sir Samuel Baker, that it can have any connection whatever 
with the Nile. The altitudes of Burton and Speke were, how- 
ever, fixed by means of a very imperfect instrument, and no 
reliance could evidently be placed on their correctness. To 
decide the dispute, it therefore became necessary to send out an 


| expedition to determine the watershed of that part of Central 


Africa; and it was on this splendid enterprise that Dr. Liviog- 
stone was despatched, with earnest hopes for his success. The 
plan laid out for his expedition was to ascend the Rovuma 
river, to examine the northern end of his own Lake Nyassa, to 
explore the country between that and the Tanganyika, and on 
arriving at the latter lake, to build boats and proceed to its 
northern end, so as to discover really in what direction its. 
waters flow. If he found the lake draining towards the south, 
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it would be evident that it could have no connection with the 
Nile; but if he discovered it flowing towards the north, there 
would then be no doubt of its being the source of that river. 
But while the most sanguine hopes were entertained that 
success would crown his labours, we have received the 
appalling intelligence that the gallant explorer has been added 
to the number of brave men who have fallen victims to African 
savagery. : : : : 
All hope that Dr. Livingstone is yet alive and vigorously 
exploring the interior is not, however, altogether lost, though 
the prospect of his ever returning 1s gloomy in the extreme. 
The report of his death was brought to Zanzibar in December 
last by nine Johanna men, who had been employed on the expe- 
dition as baggage porters. Their story was plausible enough, 
though great doubts have since been cast on their veracity. 
The party is stated to have left the western shore of the Nyassa, 
and entered a district haunted by the Mazite, a tribe of wan- 
dering Zulus. Dr. Livingstone’s escort was reduced to twenty 
by deaths, desertions, and dismissals. As they approached the 
scene of the asserted tragedy, the Doctor, as usual, led the way, 
his body-guard of a few faithful negroes followed, while his 
Johanna porters were far in the rear. Suddenly, a band of 
the Mazite appeared, and instantly came on to the attack. Ali 
Moosa, the chief of the porters, who tells the story, says that 
as the Mazite came on with a rush, Dr. Livingstone fired, and 
killed two of his savage assailants; his boys also fired, but did 
no execution. In the mean time Moosa had nearly come up 
with them, and concealing himself behind a tree was about to 
fire, when Dr. Livingstone was struck down by a blow from 
an axe, which came from behind, and nearly decapitated him. 
Seeing his leader fall, Moosa did not then betray himself by 
firing, but fled along the path he had come. His Johanna 
friends threw down their loads and fled with him into the 
deeper forest, where they concealed themselves. As night came 
on, they crept from their hiding-place and sought their baggage, 
but it was gone. They then stole towards the spot where Dr. 
Livingstone lay dead. In front of him were the Mazite whom 
he had killed, while four or five of his faithful boys were scat- 
tered about their leader’s corpse. A grave was dug, the body 
was buried, and the Johanna men made their way back to the 
coast, whence they were sent on to Zanzibar. These are the 
chief features of the sad story, which, if true, will create a 
profound sensation of regret wherever it is read. On the receipt 
of this mournful intelligence, Dr. Seward, our acting consul at 
‘Zanzibar, and Dr. Kirk, the vice-consul, who accompanied 
Dr. Livingstone on his Zambesi expedition, proceeded to Quiloa, 
a port on the main land, in order to institute inquiries among 
the Nyassa traders, whereby the truth might, if possible, be 
elicited. 

The result of these inquiries, and the evidence of travellers 
both at home and abroad who are acquainted with the 
Johanna people, afford us those rays of hope to which we 
still cling. Dr. Seward says that the information he has 
obtained tends to throw discredit on the entire story. The 
Nyassa traders express their belief that when Dr. Livingstone 
was about to enter what was known to be a Mazite-haunted 
country, the nine Johanna men deserted him, and invented 
the story of his murder to screen themselves from punishment, 
and to obtain sympathy from the people on the coast. Moosa, 
who is rather more intelligent than the majority of his race, is 
well known to some of the members of the Zambesi expedition, 
to which he and some of his friends were attached. We believe 


that all who have ever come in contact with these Johanna | 
people unite in describing them as infamous liars, on whose | 
word no reliance whatever can be placed, while Moosa himself— | 


who says he saw Dr. Livingstone fall—is described as the 
“prince of liars.” His superior intelligence only assists the 
lying propensities of his nature to a more cunning application 
though he does not always escape detection. It is therefore, 
obvious that we should hesitate before we give up Dr. Living- 
stone for dead simply on the evidence of these Johanna people. 
They all agree in stating that the Doctor was killed by a single 


gash across the neck, and that they buried him; but there are | siderable pleasantry and elegance, that “he was starti 


glaring inconsistencies in other parts of their story. It is b 

no means improbable that on this occasion they may hone 
exhibited a weakness for which they have credit—viz., that of 
deserting their leader and inventing a story about his death 
This story once coined, it is usually repeated around the cam ‘ 
fires at night until each has learnt it by heart, and rs 
uniformity is secured in the tale which each may be called 
upon to tell. If, as they assert, Dr, Livingstone is really 
dead, why, it is asked, did they not bring ‘back some pe 
which should authenticate their statement ? And as the 

assert that some of the Doctor’s faithful negroes also esca ed, 
why have they not found their way to the coast, as well adie 


| combine the functions of the Times with the po 


Johanna people, to confirm the tale? These considerations 
buoy us with some hope that Dr. Livingstone has not at this 
time met the tragic end that has before been reported of him 
but that he is even now prosecuting his task in the interior 
if he be not actually on the Tanganyika. Should he be alive, 
some months must necessarily elapse before we can hear from 
him, unless some chance Arab trader should be passing on his 
way to the coast. Until we have stronger confirmatory 
evidence of his death, we will not chant the requiem oyer 
this brave explorer, whom report has more than once killed 
before. 

We must confess, however, that the probabilities are against 
our hopes. Dr. Kirk, the companion of Livingstone, does not 
conceal his belief in the story which the Johanna men haye 
told him. There is no man who is more thoroughly acquainted 
with their peculiar characteristics, or whose sagacity would be 
less likely to be deceived by any of Moosa’s fabrications, He 
had, moreover, the acquaintance of Moosa on the Zambesi 
expedition, and would not fail to make due allowance for a 
certain extravagance of statement. He knew, besides, what a 
sensation a report of Dr. Livingstone’s death would create in 
England, and would certainly hesitate before he became the 
medium of its transmission if he were not convinced of its 
correctness. His subsequent investigations only appear to 
have confirmed his worst fears, and his opinions are shared by 
Sir Samuel Baker, Mr. Baines, and other eminent men who 
are qualified to express themselves on the subject. The Mazite 
are a savage tribe who wander about in the part of Africa 
indicated as the scene of Dr. Livingstone’s murder, and 
make it a practice to slaughter everything that comes in their 
way, to maintain the terror of their name. The Doctor came 
in contact with them on the Shire, and in the fray some of 
them were killed. This they would not be likely to forget, but 
would take the first opportunity of getting revenge. Dr. 
Livingstone was also known to be a strenuous and determined 
opponent to the slave trade, and had probably excited the 
hatred and hostility of the tribes engaged in that nefarious 
traffic. These influences acting on their own savage natures 
would be quite sufficient to induce the Mazite to attack and 
murder him whenever they had had the chance of doing so. 
A great deal of nonsense will undoubtedly be written with 
reference to this unhappy report, and a remark has already 
appeared in print which ought to be noticed. It has been said 
that Dr. Livingstone’s death by the blow of an axe is highly 
improbable, since the tribes of Southern Africa do not use axes. 
This may be true of some of the savages inhabiting the 
southern portion of the continent, but not of all; and those 
who are stated to have killed Dr. Livingstone carry a weapon 
of the kind which would easily kill a man in the manner 
described. 

At present, as we have shown, the chances are against Dr. 
Livingstone’s return, and the rays of hope are very faint. Yet, 
as Sir Roderick Murchison insists, those rays are not altogether 
gone, and may possibly brighten into reality. If such should 
happily be the case, the whole civilized world will rejoice at 
his safety ; but if the brave explorer has really fallen a martyr 
to African research, there will be few who will deny that, of all 
who have penetrated the wilds of that savage land, it may 
well be said of Livingstone as Macaulay said of Chatham, 
“Few have left a more stainless, and none a more splendid 
name.” 








“SWIFT OF BALLYNABRAGGAN” AND OF THE 
“PALL MALL GAZETTE.” 


Our evening contemporary, the Pall Mall, has inaugurated 
a style of journalism of which it may well be proud. According 
to its own showing, it has recently inserted a “ suppresse 
passage in ‘ Gulliver’s Travels,’” introduced with editorial typ® 
and five days afterwards we are informed that the whole affair 
was a hoax, and that the composer was a “ young man IB ee 
Temple,” who, at a request for more Swift, replied with = 
ng 


his dad’s place at Ballynabraggan.” We trust, however, that 
the absence of this accomplished gentleman is only temporary: 
The Pall Mall having found a vein should work it industriously- 
Making literary antiques shonld pay as well as making ancient 
armour. Both manufactures depend for success upon mys 
representation, and althongh the market value of bits of Gulliver 
would possibly be spoiled when the trick was once discovered, 
still there is a wide and suggestive field of a similar ee 
which our contemporary may yet occupy. A journal t . 
pledges itself gravely to a fact on Wednesday, which on the 


: i : agen asil 
following Monday it laughs at as a joke, ao 
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of a facetious paper which caricatures Punch for a penny. M. F. T. meant “ Mrs. Harris,” those three letters suggest 
For instance, we can have a leader upon a Reform Bill on several fine moralities by which the Pall Mall might profit. 
Tuesday evening, and on Friday we may be asked to consider If the Pall Mall is determined to act the clown’s part it should 
the leader an exquisite piece of witticism “by a young man assume the motley at once. Then, indeed, “ there would be a 
in the Temple.” Such a proceeding would be quite of a piece fine opening” for “ the young man in the Temple,” and a con- 
with the recent ingenious performance. We paid a high com- genial atmosphere for the exercise of those abilities which we 
pliment to that, which the Pall Mall reproduces with intense hope are as highly appreciated in “ Ballynabraggan” as they 
jocularity, and as the compliment was elicited in some seem to be upon the Pall Mall Gazette. 

measure by our unwillingness %o believe our contemporary | 
capable of a downright untruth, we can afford to make it 








a present of the amusement and satisfaction derived from so | ' E 
reputable an artifice. The readers of the Pall Mall Gazette | STATE aa OF LETTERS. 
may be in daily expectation of a similar delicious treat, though, | | Psrmars we have heard quite enough about Mr. Robert 


perhaps, the next may possess a heading more useful tothe Young, agricultural poet. His pension has elicited, in addition 
newsboys than the suppressed passage in “ Gulliver’s Travels.” toa host of articles and squibs, a debate in the Commons and 
The young man who started for his “dad’s place at Ballyna- | a debate in the Lords. Such singular notoriety ought to 
braggan” should leave copy for the First of April. Perhaps | satisfy even the most aspiring soul, and should certainly com- 
he has already done so in the first page of a Pall Mall, and | pensate the unlucky “ Ulster harmonist” for any mortification 
the world will be let into the secret when the time is ripe. that Mr. O’Reilly’s inquisitive motion may have caused him. 
Now, we have another theory on this subject. We have a | At the moment when Mr. Young’s case has made people look 
strong suspicion that the Pall Mall was on Wednesday, | with some suspicious vigilance at the allocation of the Royal 
the 20th, convinced that it was publishing a bond-fide suppressed | bounty, our old friend Poet Close comes forward to remind us. 
passage from “ Gulliver’s Travels,” and that between that date | that Whig as well as Tory Premiers are liable to be hood- 
and Monday, the 25th, it was informed of the error, and then | winked. Lord Palmerston’s protégé has been making a sort of 
attempted to get out of a predicament the best way it could. | triumphal tour in the neighbourhood of Carlisle, and publishing 
A respected contemporary of ours reproduced the article in full, | some delightful verses in that inimitable style of his which 
evidently accepting it, as we did, upon the understanding that even the Fermanagh bard cannot rival; and though these 
the Pall Mall Gazette was not altogether a comic periodical. | cases are the most flagrant, it is easy to see from Lord Derby’s 
We have not room for the preface to the “ passage” in question, | apology and Mr, Disraeli’s pathetic exculpations, that as the 
but any one reading it would conclude that it was circum- | fund is at present administered there is not, and cannot be, the 
stantially ushering a valuable discovery. There is not the | slightest security against abuses. There is, indeed, a stratige 
faintest indication of a smile about it, and there is every | and discreditable appearance of uncertainty about the manage- 
indication that the article was put in seriously. We give ment of that meagre pittance which Parliament devotes to the 
the paragraph, closing the forgery, from which our readers can | support of letters in England. The responsible Ministers of 
judge for themselves :—“ Here, unfortunately, the paper ends, | the Crown are not at one as to its precise amount. The 
and we are left in the dark as to the precise nature of ‘his , Premier is not sure whether it is meant to be exclusively 
Honour’s’ views. But, fragment as it is, this little scrap of appropriated to literary eminence. Nor do Lord Derby and 
Swift’s writing, so curiously preserved to our day, cannot fail to his lieutenant seem greatly to care how or where it goes. But. 
have a deep interest for the student of English literature.” A . the public does care. Pitiful as the sum is compared with the 
letter appears in Monday’s Pall Mall Gazette, signed “ M. F.T.” , nation’s wealth, it is our sole means of formally rewarding true 
The Pall Mall Gazette has evidently an extensive corre- . intellectual distinction ; it is an injustice and a disgrace that it 
spondence with Mrs. Harris; but for the sake of variety should be filched by literary beggars, and scattered, in £50 
changes, at discretion, the initials under which that worthy here and £40 there, to every political hanger-on or magazine: 
personage contributes her unbiassed opinions. When Mrs. , versifier who can stop a minister’s mouth with a bundle of 
Harris finishes, the “ young man in the Temple” is recommendatory letters. It is certain that until the public 
invited to come forward, and claims that the Lonpon | bounty be distributed according to some fair and intelligible 
Review considers him to be as “admirable a satirist and principle, abuses will be of constant recurrence, and the aid 
as good a writer as Swift.” Not quite. He has obtained granted by the State will continue as at present to work no 
an opinion under false pretences, and he may take it, as we good, but a great and unmitigated mischief. 
said before; but let him take this with it, that his wooden Mr. Buckle, in his eloquent and crushing onslaught on the- 
nutmegs (made out of his head) can only be sold once, and that , windbag reputation of Louis Quatorze, assails with vehemence- 
the satire upon which he prides himself was founded upon the theory that it is the duty of the State to be constantly on 
what gentlemen name with a monosyllable, and never wittingly the look-out for budding geniuses, on whom it may bestow 
consider humorous or clever. Nor did we pronounce him “as fosterage and reward. He shows, for the especial benefit of 
admirable a satirist and as good a writer as Swift; ” those are those men of letters—as loud tongued now as when he wrote— 
his own expressions, though, perhaps, in giving them as ours , “ who, with little regard for their own dignity, are constantly 
he is but consistent with the polite style of literature in which , reproaching the English Government with neglecting the profes- 
he trus‘s to be so prosperous. We mistook a copy for an _ sion of which they themselves are members,” that the patronage 
original, chiefly because we saw it hung in a hitherto respect- of the great monarch, the most munificent ever bestowed on 
able gallery, and attributed to it some of the qualities of the , letters, resulted only in paralysis anddecay. He maintains that 
master, but not without a caution as to its authenticity. In | pensions undermine the independence of literature, that they 
future we shall bear in mind, with a new light upon the reading, | interfere with that natural equation of supply and demand which 
noscitur a sociis. A journal retaining a Mrs. Harris on the | obtains in the intellectual as in the material world; that they 
premises, and a hopeful “young man in the Temple,” pre- create an unnatural, and consequently a sickly growth of stunted 
pared for jobs like “the suppressed passage in Gulliver,” | authors. Mr. Mill, if we are not mistaken, has urged a similar 
may be regarded as liable to strange eccentricities of | view, but has qualified it with certain just exceptions. Wedo 
demeanour and attitude. We confess at this moment we do not accept Mr. Buckle’s theory in its integrity ; we think he has 
not know to what extent the Pall Mall has economized | made his generalization too sweeping. But it applies in every 
truth in this transaction. It is not improbable that our particular to the manner in which the Literary Fund—as some 
contemporary was deceived, and then sought to deceive others; | speakers called it, with convenient inaccuracy, in Mr, O’Reilly’s 
it is possible that it endeavoured by another coup to get debate—is managed. We pretermit any further allusion to the 
into higher esteem with the public, its first stroke of genius | cases of Mr. Close and Mr, Young; we shall merely have regard 
having spent itself. Venus rose from the waves fit for worship | to the ordinary exercises of patronage, which probably no member 
and honour; the Pall Mall rose from the baths of the casual | of Parliament would think of challenging, but which are, not- 
ward of Lambeth and found itself famous. Swift, of | withstanding, very mischiévous abuses. Ministers seem never to 
Ballynabraggan,” fell comparatively dead upon the town, and | dream of regulating their distribution of the grant by any prin- 
we should recommend our contemporary to go in for something | ciple. Itis enough that some writer of commonplace, in prose 
more suited to a journal of excessive pretensions than | or verse, thrusts forward certificates begged, borrowed, or stolen 
& repetition of the rogueries of Ireland and Macpherson. | from careless peers or busy M.P.’s. The Minister, to sav 
We have never withheld a good word from our contem- | trouble, and often to oblige a friend, gives a £40 pension to the 
porary when it was engaged in an honest cause, and therefore | pertinacious mediocrity ; his mouth is stopped, but for the one 
we have the less hesitation in pointing out the unworthy and | successful mendicant a score of aspirants, hungrier and louder 
disreputable trick by which it last week attempted notoriety. | than he, are called into existence. To this wretched system we 
2 our contemporary is wise in time it will not strain to be | owe, in part, the crowds of worthless self-styled poets and 
Co clever. If we had not made up our minds that | dabblers in literature of all sorts. The only way to avoid this 
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evil, so far as it springs from this pension scheme, is to refuse | 
absolutely to bestow pecuniary reward from the public revenues | 
upon those classes of authors who minister to the ordinary | 
wants of the classes who maintain literature. If novels and | 
poetry and periodical writing be not the best of their kind, it | 
deserves no State assistance. If they be, the public will either | 
find out their merit, and fully recompense it, or not finding 1 | 
out, will prove that the merits of the productions in question 
are behind or before the time. Everything, therefore, that 
commercial success can remunerate should be left to be so 
remunerated. 

The exceptions are also regulated by a principle. The 
labours of literary or scientific men frequently extend in direc- 
tions where no extensive public sympathy, no strong public 
support, will follow them. No circulation will repay the 
mathematician for the energies of a life spent on and welded 
into a single book. No success commensurate with his labour 
and devotion can possibly await the scientific explorer, the 
naturalist, the geologist. The mass of even the learned world 
will ever be incompetent to appreciate the abstruser specula- 
tions of the metaphysician. Even the more practical efforts 
of the chemist and the mechanician can seldom hope for a 
direct compensation for time and toil. And there are yet other 
public services, less often undertaken than the foregoing, 
equally deserving of enlightened aid—historical research, philo- 
sophical study of social phenomena, and statistical generaliza- 
tion. None of the pursuits that we have named can be 
followed by a poor man, unless his maintenance at least be 
guaranteed; and surely a discriminating patronage of such 
ardent devotees of learning should precede and exclude the 
indulgence of less unselfish workers. If any surplus should 
remain after allocation to the purposes thus indicated, one class, 
and that a somewhat rare one, would legitimately claim the next 
place. It sometimes happens that a writer or scientific worker, 
after many successes, after making a mark in the literary 
history of the nation, after perhaps attaining wide fame and 
influence, falls into unmerited misfortunes at an age when he 
can no longer earn a living. Here the Government would be 
not merely justified but bound to extend a helping hand. As 
for the ordinary littératewr and journalist, we cannot see that 
he has any admissible claim on the public bounty. We think 


that the present state of things in which the broken-down man | 


of letters looks either for a pension or for public alms is simply 
a disgrace to the profession. Why should authors be less 
independent, less self-reliant, less provident, than the mass of 
the skilled artisans ? Why should they not take a lesson from 
the Amalgamated Carpenters, or the Amalgamated Engineers ? 
By so doing, by the exercise of prudence and mutual support, 
they could well afford to leave the Royal Bounty for its fit and 
peculiar uses. And in that event we see no reason why the 
amount of the grant should not be largely increased. At 
present it is miserably inadequate. But whether increased or 
not, it 1s an urgent necessity that it should be more cautiously 
administered. We are inclined to think that this task should 
not be added to the arduous and multifarious duties of the 
Prime Minister. It would perhaps be most efficiently discharged 
by an annual Parliamentary Committee chosen ad hoc. There 
would be no difficulty in finding among members of both 
Houses able representatives of every shade of thought and 
every study. The work would be light, and the nation would 
fee] some justifiable confidence in the expenditure of the grant. 


aa a] ‘ oa ‘= a 
THE GANG SYSTEM OF THE FENS. 
“* is only in the Fen district, which is a county in itself, and 
. _ Ss an area of upwards of 700,000 acres of the richest land 
“ry and, amt meet with that peculiar method of farming 
hich has called into existence i 
oXis e the gang sys d wi 
che dinen teens 1e gang system, and which, once 
as od é "y of twenty-four years, is claiming legislative 
ention, even if it gs f in fail i , ; ; 
tee a stewed should again fail in procuring legislative 
_ . e* arhament of 1843 took this matter in hand and 
et it drop, without doing anythine ‘e final; j 
OP emer tngge ything more final; but we have 
g pes that the Parliament of 1867 will carry out the 
matter to its desired issue. 
7% ne a in the House of Commons on February 26 
and March I, on the Extensi C 
e “xtension of the Factory Acts 
: ae cts, Mr. 
W alpole stated that it would be advisable to postpone | ai 31; 
tion on the subject of the employment of ¢l ‘las A 97 
tural work until the report of armen 
~ @ report of the commissioners was issued 
dat report has now appeared, and was placed in the 
members of the House last week. It is in the form of a Blu 
~ 2 i ; - - s ‘ « 210ue- 
book, of 150 pages of evidence collected in the fen districts 
~ een Huntingdonshire, Cambridgeshire, Norf lk 
. be 7 bd . - . . 5 > ° Je -— ° 
uffolk, Nottinghamshire, with portions of the counties of 


——<————= 
Northampton, Bedford, and Rutland, by Mr. F. D. Longe and 


Mr. J. E. White, with an introductory report of twenty pa 

a) mn ges 
by Messrs. Hugh Seymour Tremenheere and Edward Carleton 
Tufnell. We briefly referred to it in our last issue of this 
journal; and a further and careful reading of the report hag 
strengthened the opinion we there stated, that it discloses an 
evil so great that the Legislature must interfere. From the 
great mass of facts here brought together for the first time, we 
are enabled to take such ‘a view of this portion of our modera 
Arcadia as is not only shocking and deplorable, but may also 
be novel to many, especially to those who pin their faith to 
the rural symplicity and rustic virtue of village Auburnsg, ag 
compared with the brazen profligacy and gaudy vices of the 
manufacturing town and crowded city. ‘To such it may, in the 
first place, be needful to explain that the gang system ig the 
term in familiar use to designate that method of agriculture 
pursued in the sparsely-populated fens, where the farmer's 
own labourers being insufficient to rapidly complete certain 
field-work at certain seasons, he is compelled to seek for read 
help outside his own people. This aid is supplied to him by 
a person living in a neighbouring town or village, who, 
having organized certain bands, gangs, of women, lads, and 
children, keeps them ready at his beck and call to take to 
any farm where their services may be required. The 
gang-master is the only person with whom the farmer 
has to do; he bargains with him that such a work is to be 
done in a certain time, and, with the payment of the stipulated 
sum, his share in the transaction is presumed to be at an end, 
The gang-master is either paid by the day or by the acre; and 
in those cases where the farmer pays him fourteen or fifteen 
shillings the score for his “hands,” it is the gang-master's 
interest to employ as many little children as he is able. To 
them he gives fourpence to sixpence a day; to the older girls, 
lads and women, he pays from ninepence to fifteenpence. As 
the gang-master always keeps back for himself a portion of 
each person’s pay, it is considered that he can always gain for 
himself at least one pound a week. As able-bodied men could 
get higher wages than those the gang-master could afford 
to give them, it is obvious that the composition of the gangs 
would be limited to children and young lads and girls, together 
with a few women, the latter usually being widows, Irishwomen, 
or women of loose character; for, as the gang-master is, in five 
cases out of six, a drunken, dissolute, worthless character, it 1s 
not to be supposed that he should take any pains to select his 


_ workpeople for their good conduct or moral behaviour. The 
| ages of the children and young people vary from six to eighteen, 


_ though Mr. White mentions a case where a gitl four years 





hands of | 
| missioners. 





old was taken to work. The number in a gang varies from 
ten to fifty, but is usually from twenty to twenty-five, and their 
work, which extends over seven or eight months of the year, 8 
chiefly hoeing or hand-weeding the “ twitch ” and couch grass, 
which is unusually prolific in fen soil. They also pick stones, 
thin turnips, top and tail mangolds, set potatoes, spr 
manure, weed corn, and do similar work. These are known as 
public gangs—also called “ common gangs,” “ jobbing gang® 
“travelling gangs”—in contradistinction to those “ private 
gangs” which are composed of a farmer's own workpeople 
The approximate number of persons employed in the wet 
gangs is estimated in the Report at 6,399; but the aggrege 
number of persons employed in private gangs 18 ws 
excess of this number. The Commissioners, however, desert 
such gangs as being beyond the scope of their instructions 
although they consider that the children employed in them, 
together with such children of tender years as are engage “4 
“keeping ” crows and tending cattle, require legislative iit 
tection as much as those who are employed in public are 
and in reply to Mr. Powell’s question on the evening of Mare 7 
Mr. Walpole stated that this matter of extending the inquiry 
into private gangs was now under consideration. al 
The hours of work vary according to circumstances o 
seasons; but, eight hours a day are usually given to pst 
labour, exvlusive of meal-time and the time occupied 18 . Po 
to and returning from work. The distances to —_ i 
gangs are taken vary from two to seven miles, hi » the 
instance is given in Mr. Longe’s Report (216 A), ™ “en a 
distance was eight miles. This case is specially quoted Py we 
Commissioners at p. xii. of their introductory report; a0 the 
have the greater reason for mentioning it here, 8 it was 
case which was recorded in an article on “ Agricultural ne 
in the Lonpon Review, Nov. 11,1865, and the fuller ” 
which, as printed in the Blue-book, were handed to we 
The case of the ganger which we also vey whic 
in the same article, in proof of the frightful immorany 
the system fosters, is also printed on p. 148 of the Blue 


| and we may here add that the offence of that gang-master 
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not his last. Indeed, the slave-driving cruelty of these men 
would appear to be their least offence, although numerous 
instances of such cruelty are recorded by the Commissioners, 
They not only have the girls in complete subjection, but they 
often pay them*their wages in public-houses at late hours of 
the evening. In fact, from first to last, the gang system offers 
every incentive to indecency and immorality. Of its injurious 
physical results, we read much in these reports; how, from 
working breast high in wet corn, girls are crippled for life by 
rheumatism or sow the seeds of other distressing if not fatal 
maladies—ague, pleurisy, and consumption ; how little children 


will toil on, at the point of exhaustion, with skinned hands | 


and aching backs; how, as one worker testified, “ drawing 
mangolds is the hardest—globe mangolds are fit to pull 
your inside out: I have pulled till my hands have been that 
swelled you can’t see the knuckles—I have come home so 


exhausted that I have sat down and cried;” how another | 


child, of six years of age, as her mother testified, wanted to 
earn the value of a pair of shoes, in which she might go to 
school, and she joined a gang, “‘and was a corpse from going 
in the turnips.” 


injury to morals is still more deplorable; and a point that | Leigh Hunt never dies out. 


| 


| 


NUGA DRAMATIC. 


“Tne first time I saw a play,” wrote Leigh Hunt with 
genial humour, “I went home with the hearty jollity of Mr. 
Bannister laughing all the way before me.” We can imagine 
young Leigh Hunt coming out of the theatre dazed with 
the lights and the scenery, and dreaming of grand poetic 
things, never realized by his fine but weakly-tempered 
mind, and yet led on by the vision of Bannister, on and on 
past the old Charlies, for it was in 1800, past the flickering oil- 








lamps dying down into sullen no-light, past the dandy and 
dandizette, he grand in Hessians, she with a dress a l’Empire, 
narrow as a pillow-case—onwards and still on to his modest 
home, with the vision of a Puck-Bannister holding up before 
him a Robin Goodfellow light of wit and mirth, and “laughing 
all the way before him.” There is something so entrancing to 
the young in the drama, whether it be the mere vanities of 
paint and spangles, gas and oranges, fine dresses, beautiful 


| scenery, and romantic words; or, as we suspect, the higher, 
nobler love of poetical justice, which man only meets with in 
But, terrible as these revelations are, the | this world on the stage,—that a love once kindled like that of 


said Mr. 


“T was born,” 


cannot be fully entered into even in a Blue-book can only here | Vincent Crummles, in Dickens’s inimitable sketch, “in the 
be referred to very briefly. The work of the mixed gang inthe | theatrical profession; I am in the theatrical profession; my 


unfenced fields necessitates all natural actions being publicly per- 
formed ; the dress and the stooping attitudes and the tucked-up 
clothes in corn-weeding, lead the females to immodest displays 
of their persons, which are greatly helped by their use of hoops 
and crinolines (not mentioned by the Commissioners). During 
mealtime boys and girls have been seen to bathe together in the 
“ dykes or river-drains;” but it is on their return home, and 
during the unoccupied evenings that the greatest license occurs 
and the worst scenes and language may be heard and witnessed. 
According to the medical testimony of Dr. Morris, of Spalding, 
gang-girls, as young as thirteen years of age, come into the 
Infirmary “ to be confined there” (p. 34). 


wife is in the theatrical profession; my children are in the 


theatrical profession. I had a dog that lived and died in it 
from a puppy, and my chaise-pony goes on in “ Timour the 
Tartar.” In fact, the “ profession ””—and although the law is, 
or was till lately, cruel enough to regard the actor as a rogue 
and a vagabond, he always speaks of acting as the profession— 
is a sort of Armida’s bower to those enchanted, wherein tinsel 
is pure gold, and the applause of a good-natured pit a reward 
sufficient to make the recipient strike—to use Horace’s phrase 
—his head against the stars. Nor are they easily awakened. 
Let us look, then, for a short time behind the gauze fog in 


The sale of opium | which these puppets of the stage dance and move—often to our 


and “ Godfrey ” in the fen district, and the consequent mortality | pleasure, and, thank heaven for its kindly dreams, almost 


of infants, was fully treated by Dr. Alfred Taylor, in his report 
to the Privy Council in 1864, and it was only in January last 


to their own. It will be impossible to lead them out of it. 


If we did, they, like the madman in the Latin satire, would not 


that one of the four chief causes of infanticide mentioned by thank us :— 


the Harveian Society in their memorial to Mr. Walpole was “ the | 
gang system in agriculture.” This is a point that we should have | 
expected to have seen more fully dealt with in the present report | 
of the Commissioners, though it is mentioned at pages 54, 74, | 
and 93. The evil of the non-employment of the gang-girls | 
during the winter months, is another point on which we might | 


possibilities. The Commissioners give ample proof not only of | 
the gross immorality, but of the dense, stolid ignorance of the | 


‘* Pol me occidistis, amici 
Non servastis, ait; cui sic extorta voluptas, 
Et demptus per vim mentis gratissimus error.” 


And first let us remember that nowhere except in moun- 


tainous countries, do traditions linger so long as on the stage. 
have expected more testimony. As to the preparation of such | The starts, pauses, and inflections of the voice with which 
girls for domestic service, or properly to fill the places of | Hamlet receives the Ghost, have been stereotyped since the 
decent wives, such things are removed from the category of | first Hamlet walked the boards. Mr. Fechter owes much of 


his undeserved unpopularity in that character to his innovations. 
Booth kicked down a chair when he saw the Ghost, and 


children and young persons employed in the gangs. The boys | for a hundred and fifty years a chair has been kicked down. 
who defined sorrow as “a bad word” and the sea as being | Our sailors, in the present day of armour-plates, are different 
“wet,” might, perhaps, be exempted from those who gave | beings from our old Jack Tars, but on the stage they are the 


ludicrously wrong answers to the questions put to them. As | 


regards the effect of the gang system on education, we would 


Beckett, M. A. Gathercole, F. Meyrick, and T. Hutton, the 
last-named of whom read an able paper on the subject at the 
the Social Science Congress at York, 1864. The evidence of 


| 
| 
Mr. Freeman, the chief tenant of the Prince of Wales on his | 


Same as ever. 


So are the combats which begin, when the 


situation is desperate, “ with about two hundred chops at the 
specially call attention to the testimony of the Revs. W. T. | theatrical swords, administered alternately without particular 
result,” says an authority, and these chops, made to emit fearful 
sparks, are given over the knee and under the leg, over the 
right shoulder and under the left, with a visible avoidance of 
any mortal blow, until one.falls, generally the villain of the 






























































Sandringham estate, is dead against the gang system (p. 102); 


and another witness (p. 54) says that the “twitch” can be got rid | 


of, without employing gangs, by being buried by deep ploughing. 
It is difficulty to say where the blame of the existence of the 
gang system can properly be laid. The lack of cottage 
accommodation, the law of settlement, the migration of the 
male population, and the facility of procuring from “ open ” 
parishes persons who can perfom the light labour of a farm, 
are the chief among the causes that have led to the invention 
and retention of the system. It would take about two thousand 
cottages to supply the present need; and, as their erection is 
not the matter of a day, some temporizing policy must be 
adopted. The Commissioners therefore advise that, for the 
Present, public gangs should be regulated by the licensing of the 
wa bager ep by the separation of the sexes, and by limiting 
; € age at which children should be taken to work, with other 
®commendations as to education, distances to which they should 
Hi hours of work, &ec, Tt will now be for the Legislature to 
rae what adaptation of the half-time system is best 
wie wit cae districts in which the gang system is tolerated, 
ae it be allowed to be carried out during that period that 
necessarily elapse until, by the erection of cottages and 


t pee Uh 
alec its abolition will be rendered not only possible, but 


| piece, and the hero bores him through in a triumphant but 
unnecessary manner. There is but one way of entering life, 
but there are a thousand different modes of departing through 
the gates of death; but on the stage alone there are the 
terrible contortions, the speaking eye, and the muscular 
exertion, to which only a strong and practised man in full 
health can give expression. Again, the stage assassin, who 
cuts short the promising life of the hero, is singularly different 
from the pleasant, suave, and humorous gentlemen, which 
| murderers often are, generally, said Dr. Gall, “ with a latge 
organ of benevolence.” But your stage murderer, “ with 
forehead villainous low,’ must be obtrusively a rascal—a 
‘fellow marked by the hand of Nature to be a Villain. 
There is no mistaking him; the audience is never taken 
by surprise. In the lower theatres, too, he will march 
after his victim, fingering his knife in a patent and jocose 
| manner, concealing it, when the victim turns round, in so 
bungling and obtrusive a° way, that no baby lives but would 
immediately suspect him; and when he strikes, the method is 
peculiar—seen only on the stage, and not to be described save 
that he rather punches with his fist than sticks with a dagger. 
Similar to the stage death, the stage fainting-fit 1s of its own 
kind—it is always pretty and graceful. Watched closely, the 
actress will be seen to kick aside her skirts, and having seen 
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that the folds hang properly—as Cesar arranged his toga | 

before he fell—she drops in a position that artists long to 

hotograph. 

¢ pig OE even insensibly, is always pleased with what is 
natural. But the children of Thespis know that nature is too | 
valuable ever to be given away. Realism they like, but it 
is a realism which defeats itself. A real pump and tubs in a 
flatly-painted scene awaken the audience at once from its dream. 
‘The actor likes his doors practicable, a real knocker, a real cigar, 
and when possible a real supper—yet he scorns to speak in a 
natural voice, and salutes any one with the nod of a Roman 
emperor, or the familiar jerk of an idiot. He opens his eyes 
“ eterne and spheres them round,” when an ordinary stare would 
do; his insult is the most glaringly transparent cutting thing 
in the world, and his loving greeting is the same. They shake 
hands on the stage as they do nowhere else, and for a series 
of years the old gentlemen have indulged in a way of exhibiting 
themselves in white waistcoats, double eye-glasses, through 
which they can’t see, and of poking eaeh other in the ribs, and 
uttering a sort of ch-r-r-r-ck such as a Hansom cab-driver 
might do to a deaf horse, which is startling to nervous people. 
The way in which a satyr-like old gentleman on the stage follows 
about and ogles a pretty girl in a drawing-room is so elaborately 
improper that any host would immediately hand him over to the 
footman ; but then if to a stage footman what a mistake it would 
be. For perhaps of all the constructions ever ventured upon 
by Art when it has gone mad and forgot itself, the stage foot- 
man and stage chambermaid are the most owtré and artificial. 
Did any flunkey in real life ever look like him, who sits on 
his master’s chair, yawns in his face, reads his letters, exas- 
pirates his H’s, holds his arms like those of a Dutch doll, and 
his back as if his vertebrae were bound to an iron bed-post; 
who keeps his mouth square, like the slit in achurch money- 
box, his eyes set, and his forehead impudently wrinkled ? Where 
this lumpish monster first grew no one knows. The chamber- 
maid is always more natural, and in some hands, thoroughly 
well dressed for the part, but her impudence is monstrous. 
She is always on familiar terms with the master, knows more of 
the family than any one, is often jealous of her mistress, carries 
in the tray as if she were handling a hay rake, digs the “ old 
man,” who is the venerable senior of the house, in the ribs; 
laughs, sings, and dances, in the drawing-room; aids the 
young ladies to elope with the gentlemen in white Berlin gloves 
and light trousers just home from the mangle, and slaps the 
paralytic master on the back, or stamps with determined cruelty 
and very pretty boots on the foot of the gouty admiral. he 
admiral and the colonel, and no less the captain who will wear 
his uniform, always that of a wrong regiment, in the drawing- 
room, and anywhere else but where he alone should 
wear it, and where you never see him—on parade and on 
duty; the midshipman, the young barrister, and the stage 
author are each and all deserving of study. Why, the 
comic man, too, should, since the days when Terence 
wrote, “Si quis me querit Rufus,” indulge in red hair it is 
impossible to say. Red hair in Elizabeth’s time, nor less in 
our own, was, and is, the fashionable colour. But your comic 
man is always auricomous, ruddy, short and stout, or long, 
pale, and thin. “Since the days when I first took to the 
stage, and I played the heavy babies at nine months old,” said 
a theatrical veteran, “ I never saw such a face as that for the 
stage. He was alluding to a poor, thin, cadaverous wretch, 
with whom contrast and incougruity would indeed be comic. 
Of the general company seen in drawing-rooms in theatres 
we also have a word to say. Ladies and gentlemen are 
equally dowdy and disreputable. The elaborate way in which 
they stand looking at blank books over theatrical tables, on the 
a Dineen gold leaf is ready to blow off; the painful 
4c on Oa A “ype glove, which they try, every now and then, 
wrth woe oo were a new kid; the shabbiness of the black 
eaziness of the red and green satin ball dresses 


everybody can see. And then the way in which these good 
folk act needs comment. | 


glance up at the boxes ; conscious of t 
waistcoats they pull them down and 
done faithful service, with a crue 
asked, they all answer at once; 
hats in rooms, and walk about in the Open air without them : 
but, indeed, that fault is common with their greater brethren. 
And, indeed, were it not as easy for the manager to dress re 
drawing-room company as it is a ballet or a pantomimic on 
if would be cruel to notice these shortcomings. dies 
Off the stage—and one could rem 


he shortcomings in their 
start a button which has 
l severance. Ifa question be 
moreover, they will wear their 


ain on it for a much longer 


time—the actor and the actress are worth studying. But | 


these specimens of 


Happy to be on in front, they all | 


MILITARY CELIBACY. 


Any plan for the reform of our army which is to result ip 
its being more readily recruited, and rendered more efficient for 
our service, must fairly deal with the position of the soldier jp 
reference to celibacy and marriage. For these are subjects 
which, as every man must know by his own experience, occupy 
a prominent position in the thoughts and projects of those who 
are of an age to enlist. And considering that no man is eligible 
for a recruit who is not sound in wind and limb, and otherwise 
of a healthy and vigorous constitution, it may be safely assumed 
that not one in one hundred of those whom we aim at enlisting 
is destitute of the conjugal propensity. If so, it must surely 
be the height of folly not to give this matter proportionate 
attention in attempting the better ordering of our militar 
system. There is no use in shutting our eyes to the fact that, 
as to a large majority of our recruits, to enlist involves the 
hideous alternative of enforced celibacy or promiscuous pro- 
fligacy. By the existing rule and practice of our army, a very 
small proportion of the privates, much less than ten per cent., 
can obtain official leave to marry. And in most barracks there 
is no adequate provision for the decent cohabitation of married 
couples, even in these few exceptional cases. If a private 
marries without leave of the authorities, he must remove his 
wife and family at his own expense at every removal of his 
regiment. And this is evidently beyond his means, unless his 
wife be able to earn good wages by services rendered to the 
wives of officers; the earnings made by washing for the 
privates being reserved for the wives of those who marry with 
leave. Under these difficulties it is no wonder that a very 
small proportion, much less than another ten per cent., venture 
to marry without leave. Now it is no greater hardship for a 
soldier than for a young man in any other calling, that he 
should have a reasonable time to wait before he marries. But 
the length of the period for which he enlists is such as to 
render this hope deferred all but intolerable to most men. The 
melancholy result is but too well known to all who have ever 
lived in the neighbourhood of barracks, and but too well 
authenticated by the reports of army surgeons in all quarters 
of the world. Not that it is in fact half known, or possible to 
calculate, what loss to the public service, or what detriment, 
physical and moral, to individuals, is continually accruing 
from a system which takes tens of thousand of young men 
in the prime of life, and removing them from the restraining 
influences of home, says practically to some eight or nine 
out of every ten, Thou shalt not marry. The importance 
of the subject imperatively demands our attention, for the 
sake of the soldier, of the service, and of our character 
as a Christian community; but looking only to the interests 
of the country, and to the efficiency of the service, it may 
be averred, with little risk of contradiction, that unless there 
be offered to the recruit the prospect of having it in ins 
power to lead a decent married life, within a distance of time 
considerably less interminable than at present, the difficulty 
of enlisting such men as are the most to be desired, and yet 
more of engaging them for a second period of service, will increase 
till it becomes insuperable. Or, if expense is the first thing to 
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be considered, let us count the cost in disease, in loss : 
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service whilst in hospital, and in deterioration of py ger 
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moral worth, which results from the present vicious sy 
A large sum would be found available for improving the quarters 
of married soldiers, and for enlarging the number of those who 
may obtain official leave to marry. This leave might the 
be readily accorded in reward of good service, and on certifica 
of having incurred no sentence of punishment, after a perio 
not so long as to render the young recruit almost without hope 
of remaining steady to the end of it. , woe 
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the imperator of a standing army has been made the emperor 
of a republic, transformed into an empire, by its well-drilled 
forces. Our own country has been hitherto secured from risk 
of any such results, partly owing to our method of officering 
our troops, and partly owing to their dispersion in all quarters 
of the globe. Such an army may be more perfect as a 
machine, and more applicable to all purposes, right or wrong, 
than a disciplined militia, or patriotic volunteers., But for the 
purpose of national defence, the most justifiable cause of war, 
if not the only one, much may be said in favour of soldiers, who 
fight for the protection of wives, children, and their homes. 
And without adopting the Prussian system altogether, a plan 
partly based thereon, and partly on that of our own militia, 
might be framed, which would insure a supply of good troops 
when wanted, compatibly with the liberty of the subject, and 
not altogether incompatibly with the civilizing, hamanizing, and 
Christianizing influences of family life. 








IRRIGATION IN INDIA. 


Lorp CranBorne’s brief tenure of office is not unlikely to form 
an era in the annals of Indian administration, if the prospects 
now held out of a systematic and vigorous prosecution of 
irrigation works are realized. The apathy on this head, which 
so recently reached a culminating point in the Orissa disaster, 
would seem at last to have been dissipated before the indigna- 
tion caused by the intelligence of so deplorable a catastrophe. 
Indeed, imperial interference could alone cope with this ques- 
tion, which has so long formed the subject of governmental and 
party strife in India. Admitted on all hands to be one of the 





vital necessities of the country, the extension of irrigation in | 
India has hitherto depended either on vice-regal prejudices or | 
on the personal influence of enthusiasts of the type of Sir 
Arthur Cotton. While acknowledging the invaluable services 
rendered by such men as these last to the cause of Indian 
progress, it is not unlikely that both economy and efficiency 
will result from the working of a department which, as we 
hear, is to be specially intrusted with the construction and 
maintenance of irrigation works throughout India. In lieu of 
the spasmodic and localized efforts which have hitherto marked 
the prosecution of remunerative public works, we may hope to 
find a scheme of operations conducted on a broad and con- 
sistent basis and having a well-defined policy to direct its 
aims, 

We shall probably receive more certain information than we | 


have at present regarding the ways and means necessary for | 
these measures, from the Indian Secretary when he makes the | 
annual statement in the House of Commons. Meanwhile, | 
a telegram brings us the news that, Mr. Massey contem- 
plates a loan of £2,000,000 for irrigation works. Probably 
this amount is quite as much as the Indian Government can 
spend profitably, under present circumstances. It will be 
clear gain, indeed, to all parties concerned, if the hoardings of 
the ryot can be diverted to the remunerative purposes contem- 
plated by this loan, instead of lying buried in earthen-pots 
or forming, in the shape of bangles and jewellery, incentives 
to child murder and dacoitee. Perhaps, however, the mass of | 
the agricultural population are scarcely sufficiently advanced | 
to avail themselves of such a mode of investment for their ~ 
Savings as a Government loan would provide. In its present 
state, the English money market would afford the most advan- | 
tageous field for an Indian public works loan, and much indirect 
good would also result from the increased interest which the public 
would feel in the good government of our Eastern dependency. 
As British capital flows towards India, the forbidding aspect 
usually attaching to Indian questions seems to undergo con- 
siderable modification. The more complete identification of 
English with Indian interests may not improbably lead to the 
happiest results ; for, as Gil Blas says, “ it is impossible to be 
butt and marksman too.” The ryot of Tanjore is not disposed 
to quarrel with a Government which has regenerated the irri- 
gation system of the Coleroon delta, nor need that Government 
regret the expenditure which has returned 100 per cent. 


in land revenue, besides adding to the general prosperity of the 
district. 





Pee 9p the physical features of Southern India have con- 
of “Te ed, to a great extent, to the remarkably successful results 
etek nee in that part of Hindustan, it is notorious that 
Pr sei remains for the prosecution of remunerative agri- 
ean, works in other parts. Even in the Ganges Canal, 
with Pacey can only be deemed a failure when compared 
aves “— of the Kistna, the Godavery, and the Coleroon 
laters. irrigation, we have at any rate the satisfaction of 


nowing that it is an effectual safeguard against famine, 


| besides paying a moderate return on the capital expended. 
Had Orissa been provided with a similar failure, we should not 
have had to deplore the loss of nearly two millions of the 
population, nor would Mr. Massey be now lamenting over his 
lacs of lost land revenue, and the deficiency in his budget. The 
engineer of the Irrigation Company constructing works in 
Orissa writes :—‘* Had we been but one year in advance [with 
our works], there would not have been a corner of the district 
commanded by our works that would not have been irrigated.” 
Well will it be for our Indian subjects if this last lesson is 
sufficient to rouse us from our past supineness regarding these 
matters. Nor is the honour of England less concerned than 
the interest of India, in preventing the recurrence of so deep a 
disgrace to a civilized administration. 

It is matter for consideration, perhaps, whether the formation 
of a gigantic department of Government officers is the best 
means that could be devised for executing the projects in view. 
The staff of engineers (both civil and military) in India, is by 
no means more than suflicient for the ordinary requirements of 
the country. Nor can the remuneration of this class of em- 
ployés be considered as being in just proportion to the labour 
demanded of them. In the lower ranks of the Indian Public 
Works Department, it is notorious that this ill-timed parsimony 
results too frequently in waste and misapplication of the public 
money; while, in the higher, advancement is too often accorded 
to the claims of “interest,” at the expense of fitness. These 
evils will not improbably find a place in the new Government 
irrigation department, in spite of the efforts of Colonel 
Strachey, who is named as its probable chief. But against 
these drawbacks must be placed the advantage of officers 
whose avocations will bring them into close relations with 
the agricultural population, being under direct govern- 
mental control. It is, perhaps, owing to the absence of this 











| condition that some of the ill-success of the scheme under 


execution by the Madras Irrigation and Canal Company may 
be attributed. The ryot is quick enough to discern any 
difference of opinion which may arise between the Government 
revenue officers and the servants of a public commercial under- 
taking. Nor is he slow to offer that opposition to the proceed- 
ings of the latter, which he supposes may be acceptable to the 
former. The success of the East Indian Irrigation Company 
is no argument against this view, for their chief engineer is an 
officer who is still in the Government service, and who has had 
extensive experience in the Kistna Irrigation Works of the 
Madras Presidency. A public company could not, moreover, 
provide itself with skilled engineers of local experience, except 


| by offering terms sufficiently advantageous for those already 
| employed by Government or the railway companies to quit 
| these services. Again, the profligate waste of money on the 


earlier constructed lines of Indian railway is a weighty argu- 
ment against the wholesale exportation from England of 
engineers who, for some time after their arrival in the East, are 
necessarily in the hands of corrupt native subordinates and 
accountants. In the presence of these dilemmas, therefore, it 
is perhaps not undesirable that a scheme of improvement so 
intimately connected with the well-being of the masses, as well 
as with the increase of the land-tax, the chief item of Indian 
revenue, should be placed under the direct control of the 


Government. a 
Not the least satisfactory aspect of the extension of irriga- 


| tion in India, is perhaps the knowledge that every rupee spent 


in agricultural works, tends, by increasing the land revenue, to 


| decrease taxation foreign to the native prejudices. The habits 


of the Indian population all favour a system of taxation in 
which the Government duty on land forms the most popular and 
most important item of the revenue of the State. Without 
dwelling on circumstances with which our readers are sufficiently 
familiar, it is only necessary to indicate the odium with which 
imposts of European origin (such as the Income-tax) are 
regarded by the inhabitants of Hindustan. It is to be regretted 
that Mr. Massey has been obliged to have recourse again to 
such unpopular measures; though we fear that, for many years 
to come, the increasing necessities of administration may pos- 
sibly demand their being resorted to. It cannot be too often 
remembered that every canal, tank, or irrigation channel we 
may construct, is a step towards the development of the land 
revenue; a tax which the genius of the people, no less than the 
capabilities of the country, seem to promise as an almost inex- 
haustible fund of administrative resource. The increase of 
the land revenue of a district is, moreover, but a synonymous 
term, for an increased ability of consuming English manufac- 
tures. By guaranteeing and increasing the fruits of the soil, 
we shall not only be tardily performing one of the chief duties 
of a landlord to his tenant, but its performance will at the 
same time add enormously tothe sale of those articles of which 
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that the folds hang properly—as Cesar arranged his toga 
before he fell—she drops in a position that artists long to 
photograph. 


| 


| 


An audience, even insensibly, is always pleased with what is | er 
| our service, must fairly deal with the position of the soldier in 


natural. But the children of Thespis know that nature is too 
valuable ever to be given away. Realism they like, but it 
is a realism which defeats itself. A real pump and tubs ina 
flatly-painted scene awaken the audience at once from its dream. 
"The actor likes his doors practicable, a real knocker, a real cigar, 
and when possible a real supper—yet he scorns to speak in a 
natural voice, and salutes any one with the nod of a Roman 
emperor, or the familiar jerk of an idiot. He opens his eyes 
“ eterne and spheres them round,” when an ordinary stare would 
do; his insult is the most glaringly transparent cutting thing 
in the world, and his loving greeting is the same. They shake 
hands on the stage as they do nowhere else, and for a series 
of years the old gentlemen have indulged in a way of exhibiting 
themselves in white waistcoats, double eye-glasses, through 
which they can’t see, and of poking eash other in the ribs, and 
uttering a sort of ch-r-r-r-ck such as a Hansom cab-driver 
might do to a deaf horse, which is startling to nervous people. 
The way in which a satyr-like old gentleman on the stage follows 
about and ogles a pretty girl in a drawing-room is so elaborately 
improper that any host would immediately hand him over to the 
footman ; but then if to a stage footman what a mistake it would 
be. For perhaps of all the constructions ever ventured upon 
by Art when it has gone mad and forgot itself, the stage foot- 
man and stage chambermaid are the most owtré and artificial. 
Did any flunkey in real life ever look like him, who sits on 
his master’s chair, yawns in his face, reads his letters, evas- 
pirates his H’s, holds his arms like those of a Dutch doll, and 
his back as if his vertebra: were bound to an iron bed-post; 
who keeps his mouth square, like the slit in a church money- 
box, his eyes set, and his forehead impudently wrinkled ? Where 
this lumpish monster first grew no one knows. The chamber- 
maid is always more natural, and in some hands, thoroughly 
well dressed for the part, but her impudence is monstrous. 
She is always on familiar terms with the master, knows more of 
the family than any one, is often jealous of her mistress, carries 
in the tray as if she were handling a hay rake, digs the “ old 
man,’ who is the venerable senior of the house, in the ribs; 
laughs, sings, and dances, in the drawing-room; aids the 
young ladies to elope with the gentlemen in white Berlin gloves 
and light trotisers just home from the mangle, and slaps the 
paralytic master on the back, or stamps with determined cruelty 
and very pretty boots on the foot of the gouty admiral. The 
admiral and the colonel, and no less the captain who will wear 
his uniform, always that of a wrong regiment, in the drawing- 
room, and anywhere else but where he alone should 
wear it, and where you never see him—on parade and on 
duty; the midshipman, the young barrister, and the stage 
author are each and all deserving of study. Why, the 
comic man, too, should, since the days when Terence 
wrote, “Si quis me querit Rufus,” indulge in red hair it is 
impossible to say. Red hair in Elizabeth’s time, nor less in 
our own, was, and is, the fashionable colour. But your comic 
man is always auricomous, ruddy, short and stout, or long, 
pale, and thin. “Since the days when I first took to the 
stage, and I played the heavy babies at nine months old,” said 
a theatrical veteran, “ I never saw such a face as that for the 
stage. He was alluding to a poor, thin, cadaverous wretch, 
with whom contrast and incongruity would indeed be comic. 
Of the general company seen in drawing-rooms in theatres 
pet bs _— ies say. Ladies and gentlemen are 
ui Mend locking 0h beck bene ont ee 
baal ie aa é re books over theatrical tables, on the 
gs of which t e gold leaf is ready to blow off; the painful 
rs on a me a glove, which they try, every now and then, 
pth re. a rere a new kid; the shabbiness of the black 
eaziness of the red and green satin ball dresses 
enty can see. And then the way in which these good 
ak act eels comment.“ Hamny to be on in fot, they all 
A te nll lg ac of the shortcomings in their 
dona folie) og tice mr Gown -” start a button which has 
shel dea i . a sh severance. If a question be 
hate i y Sy uces Moreover, they will wear their 
ats in rooms, and walk about in the open air without them : 
ys parted gad fault is common with their greater beotheen, 
, » were it not as easy for the manager to dress a 
drawing-room company as it is a ballet or a pantomimic grou 
if would be cruel to notice these shortcomings. ee 
Off the stage—and one could remai 
time—the actor and the actress are 
these specimens of Dr 
another time. 


worth studying. But 


n on it for a much longer | 


amatic Nuge we must reserve till | 





MILITARY CELIBACY. 


Any plan for the reform of our army which is to resu)t in 
its being more readily recruited, and rendered more efficient for 


reference to celibacy and marriage. For these are subjects 
which, as every man must know by his own experience, occupy 
a prominent position in the thoughts and projects of those who 
are of an age to enlist. And considering that no man is eligible 
for a recruit who is not sound in wind and limb, and otherwise 
of a healthy and vigorous constitution, it may be safely assumed 
that not one in one hundred of those whom we aim at enlisting 
is destitute of the conjugal propensity. If so, it must surely 
be the height of folly not to give this matter proportionate 
attention in attempting the better ordering of our militar 
system. There is no use in shutting our eyes to the fact that, 
as to a large majority of our recruits, to enlist involves the 
hideous alternative of enforced celibacy or promiscuous pro- 
fligacy. By the existing rule and practice of our army, a very 
small proportion of the privates, much less than ten per cent., 
can obtain official leave to marry. And in most barracks there 
is no adequate provision for the decent cohabitation of married 
couples, even in these few exceptional cases. If a private 
marries without leave of the authorities, he must remove his 
wife and family at his own expense at every removal of his 
regiment. And this is evidently beyond his means, unless his 
wife be able to earn good wages by services rendered to the 
wives of officers; the earnings made by washing for the 
privates being reserved for the wives of those who marry with 
leave. Under these difficulties it is no wonder that a very 
small proportion, much less than another ten per cent., venture 
to marry without leave. Now it is no greater hardship fora 
soldier than for a young man in any other calling, that he 
should have a reasonable time to wait before he marries. But 
the length of the period for which he enlists is such as to 
render this hope deferred all but intolerable to most men. The 
melancholy result is but too well known to all who have ever 
lived in the neighbourhood of barracks, and but too well 
authenticated by the reports of army surgeons in all quarters 
of the world. Not that it is in fact half known, or possible to 
calculate, what loss to the public service, or what detriment, 
physical and moral, to individuals, is continually accruing 
from a system which takes tens of thousand of young men 
in the prime of life, and removing them from the restraining 
influences of home, says practically to some eight or nine 
out of every ten, Thou shalt not marry. The importance 
of the subject imperatively demands our attention, for the 
sake of the soldier, of the service, and of our character 
as a Christian community; but looking only to the interests 
of the country, and to the efficiency of the service, 1 may 
be averred, with little risk of contradiction, that unless there 
be offered to the recruit the prospect of having it im his 
power to lead a decent married life, within a distance of time 
considerably less interminable than at present, the difficulty 
of enlisting such men as are the most to be desired, and yet 
more of engaging them for a second period of service, will increase 
till it becomes insuperable. Or, if expense is the first thing to 
be considered, let us count the cost in disease, in loss of 
service whilst in hospital, and in deterioration of physical and 
moral worth, which results from the present vicious system. 
A large sum would be found available for improving the quarters 
of married soldiers, and for enlarging the number of those who 
may obtain official leave to marry. This leave might thet 
be readily accorded in reward of good service, and on certifica 
of having incurred no sentence of punishment, after a perio 
not so long as to render the young recruit almost without hope 
of remaining steady to the end of it. ois 
These would be steps in the right direction, tons ke 
palliate the evils of our existing regulations. Boe vy mt 
a more comprehensive view of the subject, we sha see : 
siderable advantages in some parts of the Prussian pian + 
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the imperator of a standing army has been made the emperor 
of a republic, transformed into an empire, by its well-drilled 
forces. Our own country has been hitherto secured from risk 
of any such results, partly owing to our method of officering 
our troops, and partly owing to their dispersion in all quarters 
of the globe. Such an army may be more perfect as a 
machine, and more applicable to all purposes, right or wrong, 
than a disciplined militia, or patriotic volunteers., But for the 
purpose of national defence, the most justifiable cause of war, 
if not the only one, much may be said in favour of soldiers, who 
fight for the protection of wives, children, and their homes. 
And without adopting the Prussian system altogether, a plan 
partly based thereon, and partly on that of our own militia, 
might be framed, which would insure a supply of good troops 
when wanted, compatibly with the liberty of the subject, and 
not altogether incompatibly with the civilizing, humanizing, and 
Christianizing influences of family life. 








IRRIGATION IN INDIA. 


Lorp CranBornr’s brief tenure of office is not unlikely to form 
an era in the annals of Indian administration, if the prospects 
now held out of a systematic and vigorous prosecution of 
irrigation works are realized. The apathy on this head, which 
so recently reached a culminating point in the Orissa disaster, 
would seem at last to have been dissipated before the indigna- 
tion caused by the intelligence of so deplorable a catastrophe. 
Indeed, imperial interference could alone cope with this ques- 
tion, which has so long formed the subject of governmental and 
party strife in India. Admitted on all hands to be one of the 





vital necessities of the country, the extension of irrigation in | 
India has hitherto depended either on vice-regal prejudices or | 


on the personal influence of enthusiasts of the type of Sir | 
Arthur Cotton. While acknowledging the invaluable services | 
rendered by such men as these last to the cause of Indian 
progress, it is not unlikely that both economy and efficiency 
will result from the working of a department which, as we 
hear, is to be specially intrusted with the construction and 
maintenance of irrigation works throughout India. In lieu of | 
the spasmodic and localized efforts which have hitherto marked 
the prosecution of remunerative public works, we may hope to | 
find a scheme of operations conducted on a broad and con- | 
sistent basis and having a well-defined policy to direct its | 
alms, 
We shall probably receive more certain information than we 
have at present regarding the ways and means necessary for 
these measures, from the Indian Secretary when he makes the 
annual statement in the House of Commons. Meanwhile, 
a telegram brings us the news that, Mr. Massey contem- 
plates a loan of £2,000,000 for irrigation works. Probably 
this amount is quite as much as the Indian Government can 
spend profitably, under present circumstances. It will be 
clear gain, indeed, to all parties concerned, if the hoardings of 
the ryot can be diverted to the remunerative purposes contem- 
plated by this loan, instead of lying buried in earthen-pots | 
or forming, in the shape of bangles and jewellery, incentives | 
to child murder and dacoitee. Perhaps, however, the mass of | 
the agricultural population are scarcely sufficiently advanced | 
to avail themselves of such a mode of investment for their - 
savings as a Government loan would provide. In its present | 
state, the English money market would afford the most advan- | 
tageous field for an Indian public works loan, and much indirect | 
good would also result from the increased interest which the public 
would feel in the good government of our Eastern dependency. 
As British capital flows towards India, the forbidding aspect 
usually attaching to Indian questions seems to undergo con- 
siderable modification. The more complete identification of 
English with Indian interests may not improbably lead to the 
happiest results; for, as Gil Blas says, “ it is impossible to be 
butt and marksman too.” The ryot of Tanjore is not disposed 
to quarrel with a Government which has regenerated the irri- 
gation system of the Coleroon delta, nor need that Government 
regret the expenditure which has returned 100 per cent. 


a: _ revenue, besides adding to the general prosperity of the 
istrict. 
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nowing that it is an effectual safeguard against famine, 


| besides paying a moderate return on the capital expended. 
Had Orissa been provided with a similar failure, we should not 
have had to deplore the loss of nearly two millions of the 
population, nor would Mr. Massey be now lamenting over his 
lacs of lost land revenue, and the deficiency in his budget. The 
engineer of the Irrigation Company constructing works in 
Orissa writes :—‘* Had we been but one year in advance [with . 
our works], there would not have been a corner of the district 
commanded by our works that would not have been irrigated.” 
Well will it be for our Indian subjects if this last lesson is 
sufficient to rouse us from our past supineness regarding these 
matters. Nor is the honour of England less concerned than 
the interest of India, in preventing the recurrence of so deep a 
disgrace to a civilized administration. 

It is matter for consideration, perhaps, whether the formation 
of a gigantic department of Government officers is the best 
means that could be devised for executing the projects in view. 
The staff of engineers (both civil and military) in India, is by 
no means more than sufficient for the ordinary requirements of 
the country. Nor can the remuneration of this class of em- 
ployés be considered as being in just proportion to the labour 
demanded of them. In the lower ranks of the Indian Public 
Works Department, it is notorious that this ill-timed parsimony 
results too frequently in waste and misapplication of the public 
money; while, in the higher, advancement is too often accorded 
to the claims of “interest,” at the expense of fitness. These 
evils will not improbably find a place in the new Government 
irrigation department, in spite of the efforts of Colonel 
Strachey, who is named as its probable chief. But against 
these drawbacks must be placed the advantage of officers 
whose avocations will bring them into close relations with 
the agricultural population, being under direct govern- 
mental control. It is, perhaps, owing to the absence of this 
condition that some of the ill-success of the scheme under 
execution by the Madras Irrigation and Cana] Company may 
be attributed. The ryot is quick enough to discern any 
difference of opinion which may arise between the Government 
revenue officers and the servants of a public commercial under- 
taking. Nor is he slow to offer that opposition to the proceed- 
ings of the latter, which he supposes may be acceptable to the 











' former. The success of the East Indian Irrigation Company 


is no argument against this view, for their chief engineer is an 
officer who is still in the Government service, and who has had 
extensive experience in the Kistna Irrigation Works of the 
Madras Presidency. A public company could not, moreover, 
provide itself with skilled engineers of local experience, except 
by offering terms sufficiently advantageous for those already 


| employed by Government or the railway companies to quit 


these services. Again, the profligate waste of money on the 
earlier constructed lines of Indian railway is a weighty argu- 
ment against the wholesale exportation from England of 
engineers who, for some time after their arrival in the East, are 
necessarily in the hands of corrupt native subordinates and 
accountants. In the presence of these dilemmas, therefore, it 
is perhaps not undesirable that a scheme of improvement 80 
intimately connected with the well-being of the masées, as well 
as with the increase of the land-tax, the chief item of Indian 
revenue, should be placed under the direct control of the 
Government. 

Not the least satisfactory aspect of the extension of irriga- 
tion in India, is perhaps the knowledge that every rupee spent 
in agricultural works, tends, by increasing the land revenue, to 
decrease taxation foreign to the native prejudices. The habits 
of the Indian population all favour a system of taxation in 
which the Government duty on land forms the most popular and 
most important item of the revenue of the State. Without 
dwelling on circumstances with which our readers are sufficiently 
familiar, it is only necessary to indicate the odium with which 
imposts of European origin (such as the Income-tax) are 
regarded by the inhabitants of Hindustan. It is to be regretted 
that Mr. Massey has been obliged to have recourse again to 
such unpopular measures; though we fear that, for many years 
to come, the increasing necessities of administration may pos- 
sibly demand their being resorted to. It cannot be too often 
remembered that every canal, tank, or irrigation channel we 


| may construct, is a step towards the development of the land 
| revenue; a tax which the genius of the people, no less than the 


capabilities of the country, seem to promise as an almost inex- 
haustible fund of administrative resource. ‘The increase of 
the land revenue of a district is, moreover, but a synonymous 
term, for an increased ability of consuming English manufac- 
tures. By guaranteeing and increasing the fruits of the soil, 
we shall not only be tardily performing one of the chief duties 
of a landlord to his tenant, but its performance will at the 
same time add enormously tothe sale of those articles of which 
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we happen to be the sole manufacturers. From every point of 
view, therefore, the policy which now seems likely to be pursued 
by the Government, is one which will not only further the 
cause of peace and progress in India, but which will prevent, to 
a great extent, those periodical famines which have too long 
been a reproach to the British name. 








COLOURED SPECTACLES. 


THERE was once a shrewd and inventive genius who, having 
studied deeply the effect of imagination upon the digestive 
system, conceived a plan for utilizing this law of nature. He 
took a lease of a chalk-pit, equipped all his cows with green 
spectacles, and set them to browse upon the barren surface of 
the chalk. For, he ingeniously argued, the spectacles will 
make the white pasture look as green as grass; the eye will 
impart that fact to the brain, the brain will telegraph it again 
to the stomach, the gastric juices will commence flowing, and 
the great principles of assimilation will be duly carried out. 
Had he been a little shrewder he would probably have taken 
off his cows’ spectacles at milking-time, and have permitted 
them to contemplate the natural whiteness of the chalk—which 
is, as we know, a substance not unfrequently “ assimilated ” in 
milk—but he contented himself with carrying out the system 
of spectroscopic grazing, which would have been an unparalleled 
economical success but for a flaw in his argument which we 
need not go into at the present moment. Now the main 
difference between our patent grazier and nine-tenths of the 
rest of the world lies in this little fact—that he acknowledged 
the prevailing habit of seeing things through coloured mediums 
and he proposed to utilize it, while others wear the coloured 
glasses unconsciously, and very often are as great sufferers 
thereby, as the unfortunate cows in the chalk-pit. 

Perhaps some of our readers may recall among the delights 
and marvels of their infancy some old-fashioned summer-house 
window or glass door which had a rim of differently tinted 
panes surrounding it. What a ceaseless source of amusement 
it was to look out at the landscape through each pane in suc- 
cession. We peered through the blue glass, and cried out that 
all the world was frozen; we passed on to a yellow pane, and, 
lo! on the rainiest day we saw everything in a flood of sun- 
shine; and the crimson tint, which came next, gave us a 
frightful picture of the universe in flames—a sight not to be 
seen without a little childish awe. We may be sure that our 
half belief and half make-believe at that infantine peep-show 
which we enjoyed, and our innocent comments thereon, part real 
and part affected, as we entered into the spirit of our little 
entertainment, might have read many a useful lesson to grown- 
up people. We still have our many tinted glasses with us, and 
the sunlit or frozen world, and the horrors of scathing fire are 
often conjured up for us by them; only we are not always as 
wise now as we were when babies, for the phantasmagoria is 
no longer play, but very real earnest. Indeed, it is so certain that 
we are all provided with our peculiar lenses, like the specu- 
lator’s cows, that it would be the height of presumption to lay 
_ " the possession of a pure and colourless medium, 
— pw our privileged eyes see everything in the world 

ght light. Yet this is really the claim which half the 
writers, politicians, clergymen, artists, and indeed almost all 
professional persons arrogate to themselves. What they really 
oe if _ aon quite honest, would be to say politely, 

sir, Dear madam, permit me gently to remove 
your spectacles from your eyes, and to substitute my own, 
oe ene to suit every sight, and to be perfectly free 
) leas chromatic aberration.” Sometimes, indeed, the 
request is not proferred in that seductive fashion, but in terms 
cc ape ee the vernacular would really come to 
crete if + ac es or Pil break your head.” Students 
a general history will be able out of their 
commonplace-book to collect a number of most 
instances, where green spectacles have be 
eyes, and the owners of those eyes 
driven into the chalk-pit, and bidden to 
verily in clover. But of course 
archives for illustrations of ou 


interesting 
en forced on unwilling 
have been mercilessly 

graze as if they were 
we need not go back to historical 


r truth when every h dai 
experience supplies them. When the every-day sane cane 


imamorata through the yellow pane, sh , 

glories of undying and celestial sunlight ton 1 
often trace that lover’s career, and find him gazin ee 
through the blue glass, and seeing life in the hamaal chene ‘ : 
of a Nova-Zembla landscape; or perhaps contemplating aed 
few years of married love, the exciting prospect of alee 
a: flare-up,” presented by the crimson pane. Sectarianism of 
course, is the result of spectacles. One student, with glasses 








——._.., 





of a gloomy tint, searches the Scriptures and finds in them the 
plainest statement of ultra-Calvinism; another, who igs glazed 
on a different principle, discovers the strongest encouragement 
to a most cheerful form of Arminianism., Our Ritualistic 
friends put on their spectacles, and the plain black stole 
instantly glows like the rainbow, the spotless surplice jig 
overlaid with a cope as bright as a peacock’s tail, the air 
swims with incense, and candles burst into brilliant light atthe 
east end :— 
“ vertigine templum 
Ambulat, et geminis adsurgit Mensa lucernis!” 

But in polite life we never talk about the spectacles, we 
speak only of different “points of view.” ‘ My dear sir, you 
seem to me to regard the question from a point of view too 
exclusively cynical, parochial, uxorious, tutorial, military, com. 
mercial, rationalistic, mathematical” (or any other jumble of 
adjectives you like to add). 

If we consider the case, we shall find that one of the 
principal facts upon which dramatists and romance writers 
rely for giving deep interest to the vicissitudes through 
which their characters pass, and to the struggles in which 
they are involved, is the contrast between their condition 
and the clear judicial position in which the reader is placed, 
from which he can look down with undistorted eyes upon a 
little group of characters playing their part in a mimic world, 
under the ordinary influences of prejudices and prepossessions, 
In a word, the charm of a good tragedy or novel often consists 
in this, that the reader seems to have his coloured spectacles 
removed for the while, and to be watching the strange move- 
ments and enjoying the strange illusions of the spectacled men 
and women who people the scenes which the author's imagina- 
tion paints. He seems, as it were, to be gravely watching an 
intricate case, like some impartial judge; he is able to weigh 
conflicting claims; to see the real amount of truth in the 
plausible claims and specious reasons put forth on both 
sides or on many sides of a question by different parties, 
who are one and all firmly convinced of the right amd 
stability of their own case to the exclusion of every 
other view. And this judicial contemplation of men and 
their doings, while it gives a peculiar interest to the 
contentions of religious and political parties—an interest 
denied to the contenders themselves—is inseparable from @ 
strong sense of irony, suggested by the inevitable contrast 
between the real truth, so far as it can be ascertained, and the 
fragments and phantoms of it about which the partisans are 
fighting 4 l’outrance., The tone of this irony will, of course, 
be modified by the moral tone of each thinker. It may be 
grave, almost to sadness; it may also be Mephistophilean. 

But before dismissing a subject on which we have only been 
able to give a few stray hints, it is worth while considering 
whether a conviction of this universal, or almost universal, 
habit of wearing coloured spectacles, ought not to be a constant 
lesson of charity. Without wishing to sermonize, we would 
only suggest a more merciful interpretation on people’s sayings 
and doings. David once said “all men are liars,” but before 
he made that generalization public, he acknowledged that he 
“said it in haste.” We do not forget the Scotch worthy who 
was ready to repeat the denunciation “at his leisure,” but 
certainly David was more tolerant, and now it is the first 
article in many men’s creeds, “I believe in toleration.” Now 
statistics, we know, are most untrustworthy things; they pre 
fess to be “stubborn facts,” while they are often “ little gay 
deceivers.” But how interesting it would be to have statistics 
which would give us a list of reputed lies which were bond-fide 
attempts at truth, only so coloured by the spectacles as hardly 
to be recognised. Charles I. cannot, as an absolute truth, 
both a tyrant who deserved his death, and a sainted monare 
who merited canonization. Yet you shall have both views 
given and substantiated by two historians of distinct polit 
schools, Neither writer was a “liar,” but rather each ons 
offered his view of the truth, coloured by his own peculiar lens, 
and unfortunately the lenses were of a diametrically opposite 
tint. It would be possible to be not less generous in estimating 
the every-day deeds and words of men. We are not defending 
or extenuating “ lies ;” we are not even trying to deny = 
vigorous existence, but we want to save some strongly prejudies 
views from being swept into the category of lies when they “ 
not deserve it. At the risk of being thought visionary 
enthusiastic, we will even believe it to be possible that ‘ “ 
flaming prospectus of some one of the companies limited, whic 
collapsed within the year, was not necessarily a piece of wi 
deceit. It was possible that the promoters, directors, 0 
and secretary, mounted their spectacles, and saw theme 
with photographic accuracy quarrying and shipp1ng an 
thousands and tens of thousands of tons of pure slab slate,. 
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filling their coffers with gold, paying their guaranteed dividend, 
slating their own roofs and the roofs of the widows and father- 
less, and it may be they were as disappointed as their miserable 
shareholders. We say it is possible, unless of course they 
made good pickings out of the ruin. In which case we would 
follow the Scotchman and not David. 








NOTES OF THE WEEK. 





TuE Daily News of Thursday contains a strange statement 
ina leading article—viz., “ that, in contemplation of the possi- 
bility of a Ministerial defeat in the recent [Italian] elections, 
or, at least, of the return of an impracticable majority, some- 
thing very like a coup d'état had been seriously projected by 
the King’s responsible, or rather, perhaps, by his irresponsible 
advisers.” What amount of credence is to be given to this 
oddly-worded sentence, with its cautious qualification, and its 
positive self-contradiction in the directly antagonistic statements 
about “ responsible” and “irresponsible” advisers, we do not 
know; but we should certainly require some clear and 
specific details before relying with confidence on such an 
assertion. What we chiefly notice the article for, is to remark 
on the bad taste and false policy of the observations which 
follow the introductory allegation with reference to the con- 
templated Italian plot. Without offering the smallest tittle of 
evidence that such a plot has ever existed at all, the Daily 
News proceeds to charge the French Emperor with its concep- 
tion, and that in language unworthy of the dignity of a paper 
holding, and justly holding, the high position of our contem- 
porary. We are told that—* Victor Emmanuel enjoys the 
patronage of an Imperial ally, whose own sovereignty is founded 
on the overthrow of Parliamentary government, and on the 
adaptation of universal suffrage to the establishment of that 
most degraded of all degrading tyrannies, a democratic despot- 


| Rattazzi is to join the Government, and other Ministerial 
modifications are talked of, including Signor Gualterio, Prefect 
of Naples, for Minister of the Interior; Signor Vegezzi for 
Finance Minister; and General Cialdini for the head of the 
War Department. The Daily News, by the way, in speaking 
of Rattazzi, commits a serious blunder in calling him “ the man 
of Novara, of Villafranca, and of Aspromonte.” It was in 
consequence of the Villafranca agreement between the French. 
and Austrian Emperors that Cavour resigned, and Rattazzi 
did not come into power until the thing was settled. 





ConsIDERABLE discontent prevails just now in Piedmont, which 
does not like its merely provincial position, after having been 
an independent State; and the malcontents (who number some 
influential persons) are said to be desirous of establishing a sepa- 
rate republic there, or of handing over the country to Switzer- 
land. They are not likely to succeed; but itis unfortunate that 
the Florentine Government should have to encounter opposition 
in the North while at Rome the feeling of the Pope is still so 
unfriendly that the official journal is directed to denounce the 
liquidation of the ecclesiastical property in the new kingdom 
as “illegal spoliation,” which “cannot be legitimate when he 
who can alone authorize it will never accord his sanction.” 





WurtTEMBERG, which every one supposed to have been par- 
ticularly obstinate in its opposition to Prussia last summer; 
concluded, it now appears, a secret treaty of alliance with the 
conquering Power, even before Bavaria and Baden. The fact 
is now published to the world that such a treaty was signed on 
the 13th of last August. The terms are similar to those in the 
secret treaties with the other two South German Powers; and 
little now remains to be done to constitute the whole of Germany 
a united Empire under the lead of Prussia. The Paris Temps 





ism, 07, in other words, the forged surrender of the national will to 
some gambler and conspirator with a gang of desperate bullies at 
his back.” Thiskind of blatant language might have been ex- 
cusable in the first agitation and irritation of the coup d'état ; 
but it is now quite out ofdate, and utterly unjustifiable. We have 
never been among the flatterers of the French Emperor; we 
have seen many occasions for blaming his foreign policy and | 
lamenting that his home policy is not instinct with a larger spirit | 
of freedom; but this gratuitous indulgence in mere personal | 
insult is simply discreditable to the paper which resorts to it. | 
It cannot be doubted that (whether wisely or unwisely) the | 
great majority of the French people have for more than | 
eighteen years given their confidence to Louis Napoleon; the 
Daily News has itself on recent occasions admitted the fact ; | 
and to insult him is therefore to insult the French nation. | 
Fair criticism is quite another matter; but there is no criticism 
in such terms as those we have quoted, or in some which follow 
—viz., “adventurer,” “ parvenu,” “second-hand Cesar,” and 
“the accident of an accident.” It is strange, too, to find a 
liberal paper, and one of the greatest ornaments of liberal 
journalism, objecting to a man because he is a parvenu, 
making genuflexions before the King of Italy because he is 
“the head of a most ancient royal house,” and complimenting 
Baron Ricasoli on the ground that his ancestors “ were nobles 
before the Norman conquest of England.” Such arguments 
(to dignify them by a name they scarcely deserve) are very 
proper in the mouths of Tories: in the mouth of a Liberal, 
they are self-stultifying. 





Victok Emmanvurt has opened the Italian Parliament in a 
speech which appears to have made a good impression on the 
public mind. He certainly struck the right note in reminding 
the Chambers, and through them the nation, that the time has 
passed for daring enterprises, and that the work of the country 
now lies in the direction of a reorganization of the civil admi- 
nistration, and of a careful balancing of income and expenditure, 
The King, however, holds out no present hope of a reduction 
of the fiscal burdens borne by his people, that being a boon | 
which “ the necessities and engagements of the State” do not | 
permit of his according. As for the Bill which is to “ strengthen | 
at the same time liberty and authority,” to give greater freedom 
to the provinces and the communes, and to confer larger powers 
on the chief of the province, we must learn something more 
about it before giving any opinion on its tendency and probable 
Operation. In the meanwhile, however, the Government has 
gained another triamph in the election of its candidate for the 
presidency of the Chamber of Depaties by a large majority | 
over the Opposition candidate. We still hear of rumours that 


sees great political significance in the fact that the courts of 
Wuartemberg and Russia are closely allied, Queen Olga being 
the sister of the Emperor Alexander; from which it is inferred 
that Russia must have consented to the alliance, if she did not 
urge it. However that may be, France is certainly checkmated 
in South Germany ; and there may, after all, be some truth in 
the statement (denied though it is) that Luxembourg is to be 

ceded to the French Emperor by Holland for a money con- 

sideration. Something, it is to be feared, will be demanded by 

French vanity as a compensation for all this aggrandisement 

of Prussia, and Luxembourg may be the sop. 





WE regret to find that the letter of Kossuth on the recent 
Austrian concessions, which we mentioned with commendation 


| last week, is not genuine. The Hungarian leader of former 


days writes to the Italia, of Florence (which reproduced the 
forged letter from the Vienna Oorrespondence), denying the 
authenticity of the document. He states:—‘There is no 
question here of ideas misinterpreted or perverted, but simply 
of a forged document, apparently with the object of making 
my fellow-countrymen believe that I approve of the arrange- 
ment now in course of execution in Hungary, and that I re- 
nounce for the future the object to which my political. life has 
been devoted. On the contrary, not only do I disapprove in 
the most absolute manner of the present arrangement, which, 
as I myself said (see the Italia of Nov. 21, 1866), ‘ reduces the 
Hungarian Diet to the state of a reinforced general council,’ 
but I will never abandon the flag of 1849, were 1 even to 
remain the only man in the world to uphold it.” This is 
perhaps natural, but it is certainly regrettable. It is the 
weakness of revolutionists never to know when the time for 
revolution has gone by, and that for peaceful amelioration has 
set in. The latter course doubtless involves a certain amount 
of compromise and delay, from which the revolutionary mind 
revolts; but it isthe safer plan, and should be adopted wherever 
there is a reasonable prospect of success, as at present in the 
case of Hungary. 





Peace in these days should be painted, not with an Olive- 
branch, but with a rifle, in her hand, and a park of artillery 
at her back. The Belgian War Office has been instituting an 
inquiry respecting the armaments which are now going on in 
Europe, and the list it publishes is a frightful comment on the 
progress of the world. France, Prussia, Austria, South 
Germany, England, Russia, Denmark, Holland, Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, Greece, and Belgium herself, are all arming to the 
teeth, while professing the most pacific intentions. We hear 
nothing of Sweden and Norway, nor of Switzerland ; but they 
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are sure to catch the infection, if they have not yet done so. 
It isa melancholy spectacle, and one’s only hope is that the 
world has not yet come to years of discretion. 





Queen Victoria, according to the France, has written a 
letter to the Emperor Napoleon, saying that, “in presence of 
the emotion caused among the French public, and manifested 
in the organs of the press,” with respect to the statues of 
the Plantagenet kings now kept in a damp chapel in the 
prison of Fontevrault, she will renounce accepting the present 
of them which the Emperor proposed to make; but at the 
same time she trusts they will be preserved in a more suit- 
able manner. The Emperor’s ability to make such a present 
is very doubtful. A vote of the Corps Législatif is necessary, 
and this might be refused, as hurting the national self-love. 





Tur case of the French banker and forger, Lamirande, who 
having escaped to Canada was kidnapped thence and carried 
back to France, has taken an extraordinary turn, which renders 
any further discussion of its merits between the English and 
French Governments unnecessary. Lamirande, who had 
applied to the British Ambassador for his intervention, has 
now written to withdraw his application; and has, moreover, 
by a personal declaration made to the French minister of 
justice, announced his determination to reject any benefit, even 
his restoration to liberty, which an intervention might obtain 
for him. Lord Stanley has therefore instructed Lord Cowley 
not to proceed further in the matter, observing, at the same 
time, that the British Government is not to be regarded as 
admitting the unsoundness of their claims because they desist 
from prosecuting them. They are not pressed, because “ the 
person on whose behalf the controversy was commenced had 
earnestly entreated that it should be abandoned.” 





PRESIDENT JouNSON has vetoed the supplement to the Recon- 
struction Bill, and Congress has passed it over the veto. The 
Bill in question “directs the Southern district commanders to 
cause the registration before the 1st of September of all male 
citizens of legal age qualified to vote under the recent Congres- 
sional enactment. When such registration is completed, the 
commander shall cause an election to take place within thirty 
days for delegates to a convention to form State representation.” 
The measure is one of those by which the North has managed 
to impose its will upon the South. Doubtless the President 
foresaw that his veto would be futile; but he desired his 
Southern friends to know that he had done his best. The 
House of Representatives have appropriated $500,000 for carry- 
ing the Reconstruction Act into effect ; and, on the other hand, 
the Michigan State Democratic Convention have passed a 
resolution declaring the Act unconstitutional and revolutionary. 
Another noteworthy item of intelligence from America is to 
the effect that the House of Representatives have passed a 
resolution declaring that the American people “regard with 
solicitude "——a very mild phrase-——the proposed Canadian Con- 
federation, and that they sympathize with Ireland. The 
Fenians are again displaying great activity, and another 
attack on Canada is talked of. 





Dur honour was paid this week in the House of Lords to 
the Services of the Irish constabulary during the Fenian out- 
break. Viscount Lifford argued that disloyalty in Ireland could 
not be very deep when the police, who are sprung, not from the 
middle classes, but chiefly from the small farmers, had behaved 
with a loyalty which could not be surpassed. Lord Derby 
quite agreed with him in the opinion that there should be a 
permanent record of the services rendered by the police more 
especially by those who so signally distinguished themselves in 
suppressing the late insurrection. “These men,” he said 

sprung as they are from the people, have been habituall 
placed under circumstances in which no regiment in ‘i 
Majesty $ service could have helped, within a very short ti ~ 
being absolutely and entirely demoralized. Scattered Reap 
a distance from any support, without the control of any su io 
officer, and exposed to all the temptations of dislo alt fered 
by persons, many of whose feelings and pecjedlens the : iis 
largely share, the constabulary still showed not the slightest 


symptom of swerving from their duty, b t 
in such a way > Dat performed that duty 


von & way as surpasses all the power of languag 
describe, Phis testimony is well deserved. But Lord Derby 
did not consider words a sufficient acknowledgment of the 





a 
services of the police, but felt sure that their lordships would 
concur with the proposal made by Government, “ that a com 
of money should be distributed amongst those who chiefly dig. 
tinguished themselves, as well as badges of honour, which 
should be permanent memorials of their courage and devotion.” 





Tux loyalty of the police having been thus vindicated, the 
Duke of Cambridge put in a word for the conduct of the 
troops during the late outbreak, which he said had, under 
trying circumstances, been most exemplary. The elements 
were against them, and they suffered much exposure to the 
worst weather; yet they marched long distances, with the 
greatest anxiety to perform their duty. But the point his 
Royal Highness seems to have been most anxious to brin 
out was their loyalty. “I am persuaded,” he said, “ that, 
whatever may be said to the contrary, if it came to 
the test, you would find among the troops very little feeling 
except of the right sort, and that they would discharge their 
duty with the greatest gallantry.” We do not doubt it. But, 
let us ask, is it true that while 1s. 6d. field allowance per diem 
is to be made to the officers, the men are to have no compensa- 
tion for those repairs to their uniforms, &c., which have been 
rendered necessary by long marches and exposure to severe 
weather P 





Mr. M‘Cuttaca Torrens’s Artisans and Labourers’ Dwellings 
Bill has been read asecond time. It proposes to give power to 
inspect premises which, on the report of the officer of health 
that they are in a state likely to engender disease, the owner 
shall be compelled to improve, according to a plan prepared by 
the local authority, which, if he fails to do so, may effect the 
improvements itself at his cost. When total demolition is 
necessary, the local authority must compensate the owner, and, 
if he wishes it, buy the site. The Home Secretary thanks 
Mr. Torrens for introducing what he thought would prove a very 
good bill. ‘“ That something was needed to stop the frightful 
consequences of overcrowding, no one,” he said, “ fora moment 
could doubt, and he felt that it was imperatively necessary that 
powers should be given to some local authority with a view to 
getting rid of those dwellings which permitted over-crowding and 
led to the spread of disease.” But before we get rid of the old 
houses, we must make some arrangement for providing new 
ones. Mr. Torrens’s Bill provides for this, and is now placed 
before the House in the very form in which it emerged from the 
Select Committee to whom it was referred last session. 





In moving its second reading, Mr. Torrens gave a striking 
instance of the evils of over-crowding. Some months ag, 
Union-court was doomed to demolition, to make way. for im 
provements, and scores of families were sent adrift. One 
labouring man in particular, with a wife and several children, 
whose work rendered it necessary that he should live m the 
neighbourhood, and to whom, as to so many others, 1t was & 
cruel mockery to say that pleasant suburban cottages could 
easily hired at a distance from his employment, at last got @ 
single room in a great thoroughfare for a high rent. It was 12 
the sweltering days of autumn, and fever tracked him to bis 
new abode, and marked him for its victim, his wife and family 
being left destitute and miserable. Some took the contagiom» ” 
some escaped ; but why had fever attacked the man? Because 
in that house there were already fifty-seven persons lieing 
After his death, his wife and six children were thrown upoP 
the rates; so that, morally, politically, and in every Ways it was 
bad economy to allow a state of things to continue by w 
such results were brought about. 





- a 
On Tuesday we had a sample of what our condition woul 


be if we were saddenly deprived of our railways. se 
hundred drivers and an equal number of firemen of the Lon , ’ 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway struck, and the abe 
system was thrown out of gear, the traffic on most 0 


° . rn 
branch lines being entirely suspended. On Wednesday sald 


ing, on the assurance of the directors that every “ee mis 
have an opportunity of proving his claim to 4 ye 


advance of wages, the men returned to their wor 
strike was over. Demands for an increase of wage 
timed while railway property is so much deteriorated ; - 
cannot be said that the men in this case had not hich they 
their side with respect to every claim except that —_ 

finally abandoned, and according to which all drivers wre 


s are ill 





men were to have their wages increased irrespective 
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They were, however, clearly justified in defining 10 hours as 
a day’s work and 750 miles as a sufficient quantity of ground 
to cover in the week. It is not only the interest of the men, 
but of the public, that they should be better paid and less 
worked. Railway travelling will be all the safer for it. The 
movement in this direction is spreading. The men on the 
Midland Railway, and on the Newcastle, Leeds, York, and 
Maldon sections of the North-Eastern Railway, are about to 
strike. In England and Scotland, the drivers and firemen ten 
months ago formed themselves into a trade-union, with their 
head-quarters in London, having 64 branches, 15,000 subscribing 
members, a capital of £50,000, and a newspaper, called the 
Train: altogether a formidable association. 





Lorp Dersy has had to explain how he came to recommend 
the poetaster, Robert Young, to a pension of £40 a year, seeing 
that said poetaster has written a quantity of trash only con- 
spicuous for its tendency to inflame political and religious 
animosities in the north of Ireland. His lordship says that he 
did so on the strength of a memorial signed by the Catholic 
as well as the Protestant Bishop, and by other competent 
judges of Mr. Young’s merits, of which he himself knew 
nothing. Noone can suspect that the recommendation pro- 
ceeded from any sympathy with Orangeism, for by his lord- 
ship’s elevation of Mr. Morris, M.P. for Galway, to a judgeship 
in the Common Pleas, he has made that Court entirely Roman 
Catholic. 





Tue distress at the East-end of London is still alarming. 
Mr. Henry Green, a member of the Mansion House Relief 
Committee, described it at the last sitting of the Committee as 
“frightful.” Men out of work are met at every turn walking 
without soles to their shoes. The Local Relief Committee for 
Limehouse, Poplar, Bow, and Bromley relieved 476 families in 
the week ending the 16th of March more than they relieved the 
week before. Its deputation to the Mansion House being asked 
what would be the consequence when it discontinues its opera- 
tions, as it will on the 6th of April,—Mr. Ravenhill replied 
that he apprehended there would be a movement or demonstra- 
tion, that the unemployed men would probably walk through 
the streets with a black flag, “ and Mr. Rodgers,” the gentle- 
man who put the question, “ might know what that meant.” 
The closing of a relief committee at such a time seems most 
inappropriate. 





Durine the recent storms on the Irish coast the lifeboats 
were more than usually successful in rescuing ships’ crews. 
On the 24th, the Loretto, of Liverpool, was discovered near 
Blackwater Head, in a position of great danger. 
Service lifeboat put out at once, and saved the entire crew. 
At Tyrella, Dundrum Bay, six men were taken off a wreck by 
the lifeboat. The May, of Dublin, drove on shore on the North 
Wall, Drogheda Bar. The lifeboat of the National Lifeboat 
Institution promptly proceeded to the wreck, and with great 
difficulty succeeded in rescuing the crew of three men. Ten 
lives were saved in Tramore Bay on the same date (24th of 
March). These facts speak for themselves, and appeal for 
the noble institution by whose agency they have been 
accomplished. 





On Wednesday, proceedings were commenced before the 


The Civil | 


Marx Taptey, when travelling in America, entertained the 
Yankees with some astonishing accounts of the habits of the 
Queen and of the Royal Family. If we do not make a 
mistake, he represented her Majesty as dining once a week 
with the Lord Mayor in the Tower. The London corre- 
spondent of a New York journal has taken, we suspect, the 
following passage from a leaf in Mark Tapley’s note-book :— 


‘The Prince of Wales and his brother, the Dake of Edinburgh, 
had been also listening to Disraeli’s speech, but had found it, I sup- 
pose, rather ‘slow,’ for they had quietly departed, and were spending 
the evening at the Alhambra, where a telegram about the Chester 
business was handed to them by the manager, for the Alhambra prides 
itself upon its telegrams, and posts up every half hour during debates 
in the House of Commons telegraphic notices of the progress of busi- 
ness and other events. The Prince and his brother are rather fund of 
a night at this illegal place of entertainment, perhaps because they 
are allowed to go up to a qaiet box without any of those obeisances 
and genuflexions which the theatre managers think necessary, and 
which are so terrible a bore to Royal personages. The Alhambra 
maxim seems to be to provide illustrious visitors with the best cigars 
that can be had, and thenlet them alone. Atall events, the managers 
send round no puffing announcements of Royal visits to the news- 
papers, by which means, as the Dake of Edinburgh remarked to his 
brother the other night, ‘they generally come to the little lady’s 
ears. What this remark means, or what ‘little lady’ it can refer 
to, I do not exactly know. I give it as I had it from the very iatel- 
ligent attendant, whose shrewdness and enterprise in conceiving and 
carrying out the idea of listening at the keyhole of the Princes’ box 
was happily rewarded by his overhearing this interesting, though 
obscure, piece of royal small talk.” 








OUR UNIVERSITY LETTER. 
OxrorD. 


UNDER some circumstances it might be your correspondent’s 
duty to chronicle the Oxford University athletic sports; it 
might be expected of him to have stood in the rain and melted 
slush throughout last Friday and Saturday with a resigned smile 








and a stop-watch, in order to record to the tenth of a second 
the time of every heat and every race, and to register to the 
eighth of an inch the distance achieved by the hammer, the 
stone, and the jumpers. Bat that is a harvest-field in which 
other labourers work, and from which they publish their 
harvesting. Is it not written in the Life of Bell? Is it not 
immortalized in the Field; is not the latest intelligence of it 








magistrates at Market Drayton against Mr. Eyre, ex-Governor | 


of Jamaica, whose entrance into the court was the signal for 
Some applause. Mr. Fitzjames Stephen addressed the Bench 
in a speech which occupied five hours, and laid down the pro- 
position that they were bound to accept one of two alternatives 
—either that Mr. Eyre, in the matter of Mr. Gordon’s death, was 
guilty of murder, or of justifiable homicide. And he submitted 
two questions as necessary for their consideration : first, whether 
it was legal to take a civilian from a district not under martial 
law to one in which such a law prevailed, and hang him; and, 
Secondly, whether Mr. Eyre’s conduct towards Mr. Gordon was 
that of a man who only desired to punish treason. The 
Proceedings have created much interest. 





Lorp Rozert Moyracv held out a hope on Tuesday that we 
nn before long expect measures to be taken by the Privy 
ouncil to relax a great many orders now in force with regard to 


the rinderpest. The plague is not extinct, but has been so much | 


ror: in activity that its speedy disappearance is within hope. 
. together, 52,650 healthy animals have been slaughtered, 
aving been in contact with infected ones. 





given in our very busy, though not always very accurate, con- 
temporary, the Pall Mall? Nay, on Monday morning the 
heroes in that palestra had three-quarters of a column to 
themselves in the J'imes, and that, too, in the midst of the great 
struggle of Reform. If this is not glory, what isP Can we 
add one leaf to that laurel crown? The only suggestion of a 
novelty which we can offer is to give the girth of the calf and 
the circumference of the biceps of each victor, which we could 
probably procure, if a decided want for the information was 
felt by our readers—and expressed. Pending that answer, we 
believe that we give the avowed opinion of many, and the tacit 
opinion of very many more, in congratulating our own 
University on the decision recently arrived at by the Cambridge 
authorities, forbidding the exhibition of the inter- University 
sports, announced to take place there this year. Even those 
who own to a manly interest in manly sports are beginning to 
weary a little of the monotonous way in which athletics are 
thrust before our notice. Any stranger coming into this centre 
of national education could not help being edified with the 
triple tier of shelves occupying the whole window of one of 
our principal jewellers, adorned with claret jugs, salt-cellars, 
kettles, cauldrons and pots, and every other utensil into which 
silver can be worked—all which articles are the prizes offered 
for successful competitors in College and University games. 
There is a limit to all things, and‘athletics have reached, we 
should hope, their limit in Oxford and Cambridge. Now if they 
are relegated to London, only those who care about them, only 
those whose great object in life is peyaAny éxvyouvida BéoOat, will 
rally roundthestandard when planted there, and the young gentle- 
men who think it “ turfy” to make a book (and to lose) on the 
principal “ events,” will still be able to do so, and the Bacchie 
revel which once disgraced the London and North-Western 
Railway station here, will have no chance of being repeated. 
In a word, to curb the rampant existence of these sports will 
be to curb some of the rampant expenses of University life. 
With charming, we might almost say “ with conservative” 
consistency, the new organ of the party devotes an article 
one week to the discussion and deprecation of unnecessary 
University expenses, and in its last impression gives us @ 
sensation article on the probabilities of the winners at the 
Oxford University sports, lamenting with almost tearful regret 
that there was this year no Mr. , on whom Oxford men 
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might confidently lay “a pile of money.” This is very naive. 
Probably our contemporary, wishing to stand well with all the 
world at its first outset, keeps a tame don and a tame under- 
graduate as check and countercheck on University matters. 
But we ought not to laugh at our novice, for in a recent 
article it reproduces the identical views which have been stated 
some while ago by your correspondent as to the inseparable 
connection between Oxford expenses and Oxford tradesmen. 
We might add, that while we have no particular wish to mark 
down this class of the community as worse than their brethren 
in trade, we cannot too strongly condemn the system of un- 
limited credit. We have ourselves put the question to one of the 
leading tradesmen as to the course he would take if a fresh- 
man commenced his career by running up an enormous bill at 
his establishment, and we gathered that he might go on up toa 
hundred pounds or so, without any questions being asked ; after 
which inquiries would be made about the solvency and means 
of his family, and the answer received would decide whether 
the bill should be sent in, or the credit continued to an indefi- 
nite extent. We are willing to accept this as the general 
interpretation of a system, and shall be quite prepared to hear 
individual tradesmen indignantly deny it. From our own 
freshman experience we can recall the fact of having proffered 
ready money for an article, and of being courteously refused, 
in order that our creditor might enjoy “ the pleasure of having 
our name on his books.” Doubtless all the circumstances 
would be worth a careful inspection, but no hitherto invented 
system has been found to solve the difficulty. Cambridge 
tutors have the tradesmen’s bills passing through their hands ; 
and they probably know pretty well whether they see “ the bill, 
the whole bill, and nothing but the bill,” and whether their 
pupils have a startling account with a London tailor and 
tobacconist as well. 

All these long months the question which threatened to pro- 
duce so much ill-blood between the University and City—the 
establishment of the Great Western works here—a question 
which inspired the pencil of the-Oxford caricaturist with his 
first famous cartoon, and which earned for Mr. Goldwin Smith 
the title of the “‘ Sham Liberal,” has been altogether buried. 
The impecuniosity of the company, no doubt, has much to do 
with it, for probably it would be a treat to the directors to pay 
their preference shares, let alone the expenditure of extra 
thousands; but evidently the most cogent argument on the 
subject is the flood-water which roars a monotonous protest 
against any company coming to Cripley Meadow, except a 
Deucalion and Pyrrha Company (Limited). The floods were, 
indeed, marvellously high at the beginning of this week. On 
Monday, the Cherwell was what a Scotchman would call “in a 


spate.” There was a fine rush of yellow turbid water through | 


Magdalen Bridge, level with the grassplot of the Botanical | Confirms the opinion we have formed of the work fam 69% 


| previous hearings, and expressed in the Lonpon ReviEw twelve 


Garden, and, a little further on, pouring over the Christ 
Church walk like a weir. On a tiny spot of high ground near 
the bridge stood one forlorn cow and two uneasy sheep, who 
appeared to be beyond human reach in the waste of waters, 
except that they were being fed with turnips pelted at them 
from the parapet of the bridge. From Hall’s boat-house to 
Iffley nothing breaks the view but the heads of the pollard 
: . . ° 
willows. The outer world has not, in consequence, the oppor- 
tunity of judging of the progress and merits of the University 
eight, which has suffered from many changes of stroke and 
much variation in the general order of the crew. Still we 
hope to make a good show at Putney, and we are not averse 
to hear the congratulatory terms in which Cambridge speaks 
YY Arauw rT - . 4 
of her crew. The very best result would be an exciting race 
, . . > . . re ~ > bs 
in which Oxford wins by a nose; the next best termination 
ae be a hard-won victory on the part of Cambridge 
-robably neither University quite likes the recurrence of a long 
list of stern-chases, : 
Dr. ae, A f ae 9 . 
win wey man’s Oxford “ mission” seems doomed to difficulties 
1e loc: aper "last week at: ; : ' 
a a Pp Ps rs of last week state that after the lease of the 
property in New Inn Hall had been prepared and the deposit- 
money had been paid down, certain “ insuperable obstacles ” 
arose to the transfer; so that, after all, the spot for this new 
building must be in St. Aldate’s, at the corne 
et - Aldate's, at the corner of Brewer-lane 
which, as our readers know, is almost exactly 3] 
atthe hens almost exactly opposite the town 
gate s iurch, and within biscuit-throw of St Aldate’s 
parish church. [| +3 
hardly have been devise re 
at ~ + a ; 2 ised. We may see some day a cardinal 
at the window, in his red hat, looking across th . 
a ki Se “ing eal g across the way with 
xed feelings towards the college that was bles 1 wi 
seein 17 g vas blessed with another 
ardinal—one Wolsey—as patron. The proximity. mc 
of St. Aldate’s cl , proximity, moreover, 
St, Aldate’s church, which belongs to the Sim, 1 trust 
=. — j . » ’ : Or , 3 ces 
will serve to point a fine contrast—wheat and tares, Prot a 
= » « * * . r — at rO € “ 
antism and Roman Catholicism, growing up side by side 
we likely to see a repetition of those strange days asap sam. 
s ge days when under- 





| out of keeping with the subject, and productive 


SS 
graduates flocked to hear the silver-tongued vicar of St 
—when the dinner-hour at Balliol was altered gs “ ry de 
with the afternoon service at that church, and the Presence of h 
undergraduates at dinner was rigidly enforced, that the tn 
not sit at the feet of so dangerous a Gamaliel >—when that 
Master stood in attitude at the door to turn hig lambs g 
from Church? No, indeed; such restrictions would nail 2 
tolerated nowadays; and University authorities haye learned 
that to taboo anything is to create a demand for it, ti 
cannot think that Dr. Newman’s appearance in Oxford ir 
altogether without influence, though we do not profess to sho 
in what channels that influence will travel. In one neath 
must work along with his old friend, Dr. Pusey, in a living pro. 
test against Liberalism and Rationalism—for some confound 
the two together—but in other ways there cannot be much real 
sympathy between I'ather Newman, of the Oratory, and the 
author of the “ Eirenicon.” The Pall Mall Gazette, in dis. 
cussing these prospects, makes very light of the establishment 
of a Roman Catholic mission in Oxford, considering that “the 
Roman authorities are exhibiting their usual ignorance of the 
relation between modern Catholicism and English thought,” It 
hesitates to believe that “ Dr. Newman himself should be de 
ceived into imagining that his reappearance on the scene would 
exercise any appreciable influence on the intelligence of the 
University.” They maintain that converts to Roman Catho. 
licism are made by no ab extra pressure, but in consequence of 
processes of thought in the converts’ own minds. And then 
they add, with an almost Euripidean severity :—‘ The actual 
Roman priesthood and system are attractive only to women, 
and men of inferior intelligence and education.” We leave the 
writer to fight his own battle with the “women” for con 
signing them to this group; for our own part we are afraid 
that, even in this seat of learning, a very critical board—say 
the Little-Go examiners—would be able to pick out a sad per- 
centage among our young friends, of inferior intelligence,and 
education. Perhaps our lofty writer thinks that it does. not 
matter what becomes of these quisquilie. He feels towards 
them as the Mormon authorities do towards the frailer ser, 
viz., that they will be all right in the long run, because they 
are not worth being , and then follows a passive: past 
participle beginning with d. 











FINE ARTS. 





MUSIC. 


Tue performance of Schumann’s “ Paradise and the Peri,’ at the 
Crystal Palace Concert of Saturday last (for the first time there) 


months since, when the Cantata was given at the first concert of 
the elder Philharmonic Society. ‘ Paradise and the Peri’ 1s 0n¢ 
of Schumann’s most elaborate and ambitious compositions ; 00m 
taining, as we have said on the previous occasion, some fine music, 


but overcast with a prevailing tone of gloom and heaviness quite 
of a weansome 


A lo 
monotony. Among the best portions must be reckon the so 
y ° wah inal score), 


for the Peri, with chorus “ Sleep on” (No. 17 of the orig 
which pleased so much, on Saturday, as to be redemand es 8 
chorus of Houris, too, at the beginning of the third part, Bi , 
tuneful brightness that should be more plentifully present i 
work requiring a light and graceful touch rather than pon 
treatment. The principal vocal solos were given by Messts 
Lemmens-Sherrington, Misses Henderson and Elton, and rn 
Cummings and Thomas—who all sang with care, but im one ort 
instances with an apparent want of interest in the musio—¥ 
: must be admitted, contains some crabbed difficulties 
eterrent to the generality of singers. 
The second Philharmonic Concert, on Monday last, ofr 


| interesting selection of instrumental music, as the progral 


erhaps a re l t 4 “ 3t J Ss { iti I 


| in the early part of the last century, and in whic 


show— 

PART I 
Overture or Suite in D.............e cee eee eee eee eens ener J. Seb. Bache 
Air, “ On that form, alas!’”’ (Iphigenia in Taurus) Gia 

Madame Lemmens-Sherrington ............+0«+s09* “ an 

Pianoforte Concerto in D minor, Madame Anna Mehlig ¥ one 
Aria di Chiesa, “ Piet’ Signore,’ Mr. Wilford Morgan — rors 
Overture, “* Der Freischiitz” .........cccceceeeeee rennet’ e 

PART II. web. 
Symphony in B flat ...........ccccsecsseseeceecesseeeaeeeee Beetho 
Recit. and Air \ “‘ Ah pour un jeune coour”’ 1 Auber. 


iO tournament du veuvage”’ ) 

(Le Cheval de Bronze) Madam »Lemmens-Sherringto2 | 
Piano Solo (La Campanella) Mdlie, Anna Mehlig...--- _ 
Daetto, “ Mira la bianca lana,” Madame Lemmens- 

Sherrington and Mr. Wilford Morgan.........++++:***" 
March, “ Athalie”’ 


Rossini 
Mendel 


a | 4 ~ . ; in 
Bach’s “ Suite””—a specimen of the form of orchestral piece e 
P h we cal 
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trace the antecedents of the modern symphony as first developed 
by Haydn and Mozart —is one of those nervous and energetic 
inspirations of a grand genius which survive all changes of form and 
fashion, the occasional touches of antique phraseology rather adding 
to than diminishing its charm ; like the costume of a past age on 
the form of a young beauty. The learned and masterly treatment of 
the fugal movement of this “ suite,” and the quaint grace of the 
several dance pieces with which it concludes, are among the many 
instances of the varied powers of high genius, and its capacity to 
dignify the most ordinary forms. The hearing of this work on the 
same evening with Beethoven’s fourth symphony offered an interesting 
occasion for comparing the dawn of symphonic art with its maturity. 
In both these works, as in the overture, the new conductor, Mr. 
Cusins, displayed the same sound judgment in his reading, with 
that self-possessed and intelligible indication of the time which we 
noticed on the occasion of the first concert. In the accompani- 
ments to the concerto a more subdued tone was desirable ; but this 
is scarcely so soon obtainable from a band which, although con- 
sisting of excellent artists individually, has been accustomed at 
these concerts to a somewhat lax style of performance. Of 
Mdlle. Mehlig we had several occasions last season to speak 
in terms of high praise, among her various performances 
having been that of the same concerto which she played at last 
Monday’s concert, Her performance and reception were such as 
to confirm the previous good opinion of critics and audience. Her 
unaccompanied solo, although scarcely worthy of the concert or the 
player, served to exhibit the executant’s mastery over some of 
the greatest mechanical difficulties of the instrument. Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington has scarcely passion enough for Gluck’s 
expressive aria, and was much better suited in Auber’s light and 
graceful scena. 





Mr. Wilford Morgan, whose first appearance it | 


was, has a tenor voice of good quality, somewhat of the robust order, | 
and with a limitation of the upper notes that almost approximates | 
| Stewarton, discovered a Xylobius, about two years since, in the 


it to a barytone. He sings well in tune, and appears to have 


profited by his studies in Italy—but the pieces selected on this | 
occasion were not of such difficulty as to justify a decisive judgment | 


on the powers of the débutant. 

Of the interesting orchestral concert given by Mr. Arthur 
Chappell (Director of the Monday Popular Concerts) at St. James’s 
Hall, on Thursday, we must speak next week; as also of the 
production of Mr. Benedict’s “ Legend of St. Cecilia” at Exeter Hall, 
yesterday (Friday). 








THE LONDON THEATRES, 


THE musical play of “ Rob Roy,” which delighted our fathers 
immensely about fifty years ago, but which now looks marvellously 
like a combination of a Coburg melodrama and a music-hall enter- 
tainment, has been revived at Drury Lane Theatre with every 
mark of success. This play holds an interesting place in the history 
of the stage. Originally produced at Covent Garden in March, 1818, 


to know that Liston was the original Bailie, Tokely the original 
Dougal, and Sinclair and Miss Stephens the original Francis and 
Diana. Another version of the same novel, by George Soane, pro- 
duced in March, 1818, at Drury Lane, was a failure. 

Mr. Fechter has revived “The Duke’s Motto,” his first and most 
successful drama, at the Lyceum; and Mr. Vining has revived 
“ Never too Late to Mend” at the’Princess’s. There is a prospect 
of a short Shakespearian season at this latter house at Easter. 








SCIENCE. 





At a recent meeting of the Literary and Philosophical Society 
of Manchester, two remarkable fossils were exhibited, discovered 
by Mr. Joseph Tindall, of Huddersfield, in the Lower Coal 
Measures, near that town. One was an insect, and, according to 
Mr. Tindall, belonged to Dr. Dawson’s genus Xylobius, and pro- 
bably to his species Sigillarie. It was found in an old deep mine 
at Cooper Bridge, and is the first instance of a specimen of that 
genus having been met with in England. The other bore some 
resemblance to the pupa-state of a coleopterous insect not much 
unlike the pupa of a nut-weevil, or some such insect. It was 
found in the Cinderfield Dyke Pit, at Bradley, near Huddersfield. 
These specimens give us evidence of the former existence of insect 


| life during the carboniferous epoch which a few years since we should 


scarcely have expected ; but after the discovery of a fossil spider 
in the German Coal-measures scarcely to be distinguished from a 
recent genus, we must expect great additions to be made to the 
carboniferous fawna, as doubtless the rich and luxuriant vegetation 
of that remote period would afford food and shelter for numerous in- 
sects. It appears from a communication of Mr. Woodward to the 
Geological Society of Glasgow, that the late Mr. Thomas Brown, of 


Upper Coal-measures of Kilmours. It was found in a nodule of 
ironstone coiled in the form of the letter J, and is about two inches 


| in length. The body consists of upwards of thirty segments, the 


_ composed of several articuli. 


| of Xylobius in Britain. 


the adapter being Mr. Pocock, the author of ‘The Miller and his | 


Men,”—it was the first piece in which Mr. Macready made a great 
stride into public favour. Reproduced the following year in Edin- 
burgh, it enabled Mr. Mackay, the celebrated Scotch actor, to 
make a great “hit” as Bailie Nicol Jarvie, and so delighted Sir 
Walter Scott that he confessed it was the best stage adaptation of 
any of his works. Mackay was persuaded to come to England 
about two years afterwards, and appeared at Drury Lane as the 
Bailie, and also in one or two of his other popular characters, but, 
like Mr. Gourlay, he was a little too Scotch for the Southrons, 
“Rob Roy” has always been a favourite play with muscular 
actors for the sake of its leading part, and the musical portion of 


longed to any extent or cut out altogether, according to the 
quality of the singers. 
Francis Osbaldiston, a very uninteresting gentleman in sticking- 
aster boots, nor for Diana Vernon, a walking lady, “ with songs,” 

ut they care for Mr. Sims Reeves, and for a good soprano singer, 
and are willing to have Sir Walter Scott and Pocock’s Coburg 
heroics and the broad-sword combats suspended for a time while 
they listen to a few good songs and duets. 

The Rob Roy at Drury Lane is Mr. T. Powrie, a Scotch actor who 
Comes to us with a good clannish reputation. He growls and swaggers 
through the part in a style that would delight the audiences at a trans- 
Pontine theatre, but the refinement of which can scarcely be appre- 
Clated at Drury Lane. His delivery is very faulty, sometimes sounding 
like the bark of a mastiff dog. The “ Dougal creature,” a character 
that would have delighted the late Mr. Robson, is most effectively 
and savagely impersonated by Mr. M‘Intyre—an actor who made 
is Mark at Sadler’s Wells as Rogue Riderhood, in a version of 

Our Mutual Friend.” Helen Macgregor is given to Miss R. G. 

e Thidre, a very ladylike actress of comedy, and a very weak 
actress of violent melodrama. The Bailie Nicol Jarvie of Mr. 
elps is excellent. He played the part at Sadler’s Wells, and it 

: all the humorous earnestness of Sir Pertinax Macsycophant. 
rN r. W. Harrison is a substitute for Mr. Sims Reeves as Francis 
sbaldiston, introducing curious ballads from many sources ; and 
lana Vernon is represented by Miss E, Cross, a young lady with 
» Weak mezzo-soprano voice—the most unsatisfactory voice for 
= theatres—but with considerable musical taste. The piece is 
. Put upon the stage, the band and chorus having been enlarged, 

7 hate effect to the incidental music. The celebrated “Tramp 
vent With its painful soprano solo, was well sung, and the fight 
in en the Macgregor clan and the troops in the pass of Lochard 
ost spirited. Those who are curious in stage history may like 


tracheal opening being indicated in each by a slight elevation, and 
a pair of slender feet appear to have been articulated to the sternum 
of each segment, and, as in the recent myriopoda, these feet are 
It may, therefore, be concluded that 
this insect possessed a chitinous exo-skeleton sufficiently firm and 
strong to leave the impress of its numerous and well-marked 
articuli in the soft clay in which it was embedded. Mr. Wood- 
ward stated that without further evidence it would be rash to 
describe this fossil as specifically distinct from Xylobius Sigillaria, 
but it was important to record this instance as the first discovery 
Preserved with it in the same nodule are 
a perfect pinnule, and several fragments of a fern, the Pecopteris 
war of Braugniart. 

In pursuing his researches on the dilatation of solid bodies from 
heat, M. H. Fizeau was led to experiment on the familiar group of 
chlorides, bromides, and iodides, which, as is well known, bear a 


| great resemblance to each other in their physical and chemical 


The public care little or nothing for | 





properties. It was to be anticipated that the phenomenon of 
expansion from heat in these bodies would manifest certain features 
in common—certain analogies which might throw some light on the 
law and theory of this order of phenomena, These expectations 
were fully realized with regard to the major part of the group in 
question, particularly the chlorides of potassium, sodium, ammo- 


| nium, and silver—the bromides of potassium and silver, and the 


iodides of potassium, mercury, lead, and cadmium—all which bodies 
agreed in exhibiting a great increase of volume from heat. Strange to 


the drama is of that elastic nature that it can either be pro- | say, however,a substance belonging to thesame group by its composi- 


tion and principal characters—iodide of silver—offers the greatest 
contrast to its congeners in its behaviour under the influence of 
heat. Far from dilating greatly, it presents the unexpected pecu- 
liarity of contracting as its temperature rises, and dilating as it falls, 
Inasmuch as iodide of silver requires a temperature verging on 
752° Fahrenheit for its fusion, the peculiarity in question cannot 
be attributed to any irregularity caused by its near approach to the 
melting point. Between 14° and 158° Fahr. the coefficient for its 
change of bulk is constant and regular, but as the temperature rises 
beyond these limits, the coefficient increases considerably, the 
amount of contraction becoming greater and greater. Iodide of silver 
exists ready formed in nature. First recognised by Vauquelin 
amongst the minerals of Mexico, it has since been found in several 
localities, particularly at Chunarcillo, in Chili, by M. Domeyko. 
An analysis of a specimen from this locality by M. Damour gave 
54°03 of iodine and 45°72 of silver. M. H. Sainte-Claire Deville 
has recently succeeded in obtaining very fine crystals of iodide of 
silver, by plunging a plate of silver in a solution of the iodide. 
According to M. Sainte-Claire Deville, the precipitated, or amor- 
phous, iodide is more dense than the melted, and the latter denser 
than the crystallized. The specific gravity of the first being 5°807, 
that of the second 5°687, and that of the third 5°544. 

We had the pleasure some little time since (Lonpon Review, 
Oct. 6) of calling the attention of our readers to a geological work, 
the merits of which had, it appeared to us, never been adequately 
appreciated. We allude to the book of Mr. Evan Hopkins, in 
which, for the first time, the orderly action of magnetic currents— 
or, in other words, an electro-magnetic wet process—was strenuously 
advocated as the mode of formation of the fundamental crystalline 
rocks and mineral veins, instead of the irregular cataclysms of the 
igneous theory previously in vogue. Mr. J. Geikie has recently 
published a most valuable paper “On the Metamorphic Lower 
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Silurian Rocks of Carrick, Ayrshire,” maintaining that the felspathic, 
dioritic, serpentinous, and calcareous rocks of this district, are not 
igneous, but metamorphic. In Mr. Geikie’s opinion the facts 
prove—1. That the strata owe their metamorphism to hydro- 
thermal action. 2. That the varying mineralogical character of the 
rocks is due principally to original differences of chemical composi- 
tion, and not to infiltration of foreign matter at the time of meta- 
morphism. 3. That the highly alkaline portions of the strata have 
been most susceptible of change. 4. That in beds having the 
same composition, but exhibiting various degrees of alteration, 
the intensity of the metamorphism has been in direct proportion to 
the amount of water passing through the strata, 5, ‘That in some 
places the rocks have been reduced to a softened or pasty con- 
dition.” 

M. Plateau, after numerous experiments with various liquids to 
ascertain the best adapted for blowing persistent bubbles, and 
producing films for experimental purposes, has come to the conclu- 
sion that nothing answers so well as pure oleate of soda dissolved 
in about 40 parts of distilled water, and then mixed with Price's 
glycerine in the proportion of 22 of glycerine to 3 of the oleate. 
Bubbles blown with this liquid have lasted more than twenty-four 
hours. 








MONEY AND COMMERCE. 


THE MONEY MARKET. 
Fripay Mornine. 


As usual during the last week of the quarter the demand for 
discount has been comparatively heavy, and the rates in the open 
market have been but little below the Bank minimum of 3 per 
cent. On the Stock Exchange also there has been a rather active 
inquiry, chiefly from the withdrawal of sums on temporary loan by 
the liquidators of Overend, Gurney, & Co., to pay the dividend 
just announced, and partly from the requirements for the current 
settlement in the foreign stock and share markets. We have 
already had occasion to observe that advances on Government 
securities form a favourite mode with bankers of temporarily 
employing a portion at least of their surplus funds, These advances 
are, of course, immediately called in at any time when money seems 
likely to be in demand. The present is one of those periods, and 
the effect is the greater, owing to the contraction of trade leaving 
more than usually large sums undisposed of in the ordinary 
channels of business, Still, the abundance of capital is such that 
nothing like pressure is felt, and by next Thursday this temporary 
movement will, in all probability, have entirely passed away. 

The general opinion seems to be pretty well agreed that at the 
commencement of next month the Bank will reduce their rate to 
2} percent. In the first place, we are promised a larger influx of 
bullion. A considerable quantity of Australian gold was only 

kept out by the contrary winds, and the bulk of these arrivals will 
probably go into the Bank. ‘The firmness of the foreign exchanges 
seems to preclude the probability of much going abroad ; on the 
contrary, some small sums —unimportant in themselves, but 
sufficient to indicate the actual course of the bullion movement— 
hive been received here from France. Secondly, the payment of 
the dividends will shortly commence, which will have the effect of 
throwing upon the discount market a vast quantity of additional 
capital to swell the already existing plethora. Lastly, the con- 
traction of trade is becoming more and more visible every day. 
The crisis that occurred less than a year ago has left in its wake a 
continuous trouble respecting railway finance, that appears as far 
off from removal as ever. Just now, also, the disputes with the 
engine-drivers have supervened to complicate the difficulty. Again, 
the Fenian rising has to a certain extent disturbed confidence. 
Other adverse features may be found in the ever threatened re- 
opening of the Eastern question, the unsettled state of public 
opin‘on in k rance, and the hardly yet realized estimation of the 
6 ptr he oa past year. With these elements of 

certainty 1s, 1f ls a matter of course that trade 

should languish, and that capitalists should thereby find themselves 
deprived of their usual custom. How far the downward movement 
in the discount market will proceed it is necessarily impossible to 
foresee. Few persons, however, seem to think that the decline will 
be limited to 2) per cent. ‘The Same causes that at present weigh 
9 st emp cafh epgeededlams some time yet. If so, 
2 ‘ cursor of 2 


| ; 2+, and perhaps 2 per cent. 

It is not impossible that the state of the money market may 

warrant even a further reduction from these nominal terms, but it 
’ 


is scarcely probable that the Bank under any circumstances would 
go lower than 2 per cent. It could be of no benefit either to 
directors or to the general community. 

The public continue to manifest a strong distrust for all securities 
except consols and Indian Government stocks, including the 
guaranteed railways, There appears no revival of demand for 











| 


a 
foreign bonds, even the oldest and best-established investments 
being altogether neglected. 

The distrust of railway securities has now reached an unreasonable 
pitch, and during the week the fall observed for some time past hag 
daily assumed more disastrous proportions. Rumours of financial 
embarrassment have been followed, on the part of the Great 
Western Company, by a proposal that preference stock be accepted 
in lieu of dividends, perhaps the best scheme that could be hit upon 
for the moment, but one which will prove a heavy blow to needy 
shareholders and trustees. This period of increased expenditure 
and diminished dividends has been selected by the engine-driyers 
and firemen of the London and Brighton Company to strike work, 
a step threatened on several other lines. Such an aggravation of 
misfortune has, of course, increased the dismay of shareholders 
and the courage of “bears ;” and although the men in a short 
time returned to work, there has been no corresponding recovery 
in the depreciated prices which their movement occasioned. The 
public have, at last, fairly taken fright, and are sacrificing their 
property without discrimination. Undesirable as legislative inter. 
ference in mercantile affairs generally is, the present position of 
railway property calls for it almost imperatively ; and those who 
object to State aid in the present difficulties must remember that 
free trade has never been allowed to railways, and that it is with 
Parliamentary sanction, and in many cases, owing to Parliamentary 
interference, that the very measures have been taken of which the 
present crisis is the legitimate result. 

Banking shares are not unnaturally but little considered. It 
is thought, and not without some reason, that the present times 
are not over favourable for the making of large banking profits, 
but still there is a good deal to be said on the other side, 
Admitting, on the one hand, that a less margin of gain is shown 
when the current rate of discount is just below 3 per cent, 
instead of just below 5, the difference is often made up in another 
way. There is an almost absolute immunity from bad debts. 
This is of the more importance when we take into consideration 
that a very large proportion of the deposits held by the joint- 
stock banks consists of sums left at interest. It can make no 
possible dfference to a banker if he allows 4 per cent. on 
£100,000 which he lends out at 5, or if he allows 2 per cent. and 
gains 3; the profit is the same— £1,000 in each case. As regards 
the latter, however, there is the advantage of knowing that the 
profit is practically secure, while in the former a margin must 
be left for possible losses. Another point, also, is that when 
money is low, a banker in the event of a reasonably good 
venture being offered to him, may accept it even if it should 
reduce his reserves to the lowest point consistent with ordinary 
safety. This can be justifiably done (provided always that it 
does not involve a “ lock-up”) when money is at 3 per cent., but 
would be the height of imprudence if the Bank rate were at 6 or7. 
Then, indeed, it is necessary, at all hazards, to maintain a reserve 
which will place the Bank within the compass of satisfying not 
merely ordinary but extraordinary demands. It, therefore, some 
times happens that when money is high, a loss in the trading 18 
submitted to in order to insure the perfect solvency of the con- 
cern. It will not do to refuse deposits ; that would be almost & 
confession of weakness, even if it did not cause the loss of a good 
customer. The same state of affairs does not prevail now. Excep- 
tional measures need not be taken to provide exceptional security. 
Business proceeds upon that regular course which, in the long run, 
turns out so much more profitable than the realization of mere 
accidental gains at long and uncertain intervals. We have, there- 
fore, a strong conviction that, setting aside the chance of oe 
extraordinary and unforeseen convulsion, the balance-sheets to “ 
presented at the meetings next July of the joint-stock banks, W 
prove more than reasonably favourable. ne ‘th the 

Public attention is now so fully engrossed, politically with’ 
Reform Bill, and financially with the Railway Debenture question, 
that there seems some fear that many useful measures may . 
neglected. Among these may be prominently cited Mr. Leeman 
Bill on the dealings in shares of joint-stock banks. As - 
cases of innovation upon the established practice, a certain ; 
of obstructives is sure to be found, who condemn all change— oh 
perhaps, because it is not an improvement, but rather because pr 
a change at all. The Conservatives have hitherto monopolized a 
practice of blocking up the way ; but in the case of Mr. roe 
Bill, the Liberals have usurped their place, and like all conve it 
have surpassed their predecessors. The proposed restriction, ? 
can be so called, is approved almost unanimously, and has § . 
the best of all tests, that of practical working. It seems per 
incredible that, after the experience of the past year, 
business should be found to oppose so plain 4 remed 
admitted, and at times most dangerous evil. 
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_ iittala bes 
REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


A TRIP TO THE TROPICS.* 


Wuen a young nobleman returns from the orthodox travels 
which usually form the sequel to his University career, he rarely 
introduces himself to the public in the character of a littérateur. 
There is some wisdom in this negation, for if it were the practice 
for every one to herald his advent to the duties and responsibilities 
of life through the medium of a literary effusion, the world would 
suffer an infliction of which we can now have no comprehension. But 
the Marquis of Lorne is an exception to the rule. 
acquaintance in the world of letters with the eldest son of the 
Macallum More was made during the violent discussions which 
arose out of the Jamaica question. When that unhappy controversy 
was at its height, Lord Lorne wrote a remarkably sensible letter to 
a daily contemporary which contrasted favourably with some 
fanatical outbursts that were made by eminent men of both parties. 
Our acquaintance is now renewed in a more substantial form ; and 
the handsome volume before us, while lacking the gaudy efflorescence 
of youthful style, bears throughout evidence of the same sound 
sense as characterized the letter to which we have alluded. The 
work is composed of extracts from letters written during a trip to 
the West Indies and America, and contains “ merely superficial 
views of the men, manners, and things” that came under the 
author’s notice. Lord Lorne is evidently a keen observer, and the 
countries he visited, the men he met, and the scenes he witnessed 
are pleasantly described. His style is easy and graceful; his 
narrative never loses its interest, and he exercises over his reader 
an agreeable spell as he conducts him through a labyrinth of 
important events, and introduces him to men whose fame has rung 
throughout the world. Of course, on the conclusions he has drawn 
with regard to matters of high political importance, there must 
ever be a diversity of opinion, and the expression of his own views 
will probably receive the censure of those who differ from him. It 
is, perhaps, impossible to cast political prejudice altogether aside ; 
but if the reader will exhibit the same honesty of purpose as that 
which evidently inspired the writer, the volume will conduce to 
the enjoyment of many a pleasant hour. 

Leaving Southampton in January, 1866, Lord Lorne was accom- 
panied, in a rather boisterous passage across the Atlantic, by a 
number of officers and civilians who were interested in the proceed- 
ings of the Jamaica Commission, and who freely discussed the 
affairs and prospects of the island in all their bearings, from the 
asserted treason of Gordon down toa negro strike. After touching 
at St. Thomas’s, they sailed along in sight of Porto Rico, and 
arrived in Hayti on the 5th of February. Lord Lorne gives a very 
lucid description of this negro republic, and shows us how, while 
climate and soil unite, to an almost unparalleled extent, in 
favour of sugar plantations, the laziness of the people is almost 
universal—talking, dawdling, and smoking being their chief 
occupations. The Haytian laws, regulations, and observances, are 
frequently very singular. The end of a town is marked by a 
on arch, whose magnificent height sometimes reaches ten 
eet. 
Structure itself there is an inscription, and close by a Haytian 
soldier “ sleeps at his post beside a charcoal fire.’ The Govern- 
ment of this island appears to be a military despotism, neither 
good for the rulers nor the people. A successful general may 
depose the President, and the people have no incentive to labour 
while such a system prevails, because a revolution is always 
possible, and their property is consequently in constant danger of 
being snatched from them. Lord Lorne had an interview with 
President Geffcard, who was well-dressed, and exhibited the 
charming manners of a polished French gentleman. He talked to 
his visitors about the country he governs, treated them with 
sherry, and gave them a repeated invitation to visit him twenty 
eer hence. We fear Lord Lorne is not likely to benefit by these 

ospitable intentions, as news was received at New York as late as 

Tuesday last, that another revolution has actually broken out, and 
that the President had taken refuge on board a French man-of-war. 
The courtesy and refinement of Geffrard’s conversation made no 
unfavourable contrast with various remarks on the republic that 
certain British officers thought it necessary to make. 

Jamaica naturally afforded Lord Lorne much interest. The 
Commission was sitting during the period of his visit, and he had 
more than one opportunity of seeing and hearing the proceedings 
of the Court. Those chapters in his volume which he devotes 
to the record of his experiences in Jamaica will probably 
receive the severest criticism. The atrocities committed by the 
hegroes on the one hand, and the unnecessary severity of the Go- 
vernment on the other, are still so fresh in the minds of the public 
‘dat any expression of opinion which jars on their particular pre- 
judices will be certain to find frequent condemnation. This is 
cnnle. On no question of policy will there ever be perfect 
aatnalig ; but in the Jamaica controversy party strife has run 
nusually high. The adversaries of Mr. Eyre will not believe in 
ord Lorne’s impartiality when they know that his cicerone during 
s Part of the time he remained in the island was “ P. Ramsay, the 
oe of police for the parishes of Portland and St. Thomas-in- 
ieee ast, and brother of Gordon Ramsay, of whose intemperate- 

So much has been said.” Neither will those frantic admirers 


of Mr, Eyre, who maintain that his conduct should be rewarded 
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with a peerage, quite appreciate Lord Lorne’s sentiments when he 
declares his disbelief that Gordon prepared the plans for rebellion ; 
when he asserts that “no jury would have given a verdict against 
him if he had been arraigned for high treason in a court of common 
law ;” or when he states that “there were no legal grounds for 
conviction.” The ordinary administration of justice in Jamaica 
evidently awakened no enthusiasm in our young traveller. Indeed, 
it seems to have been impossible for any casual or superficial 
observer to have come to any other conclusion than that justice 
was unknown, and its ostensible administration a farce. The 
planters poured the most piteous complaints into Lord Lorne’s 
ears, assuring him that it was perfectly useless for them to pro- 


| guilty, because the magistrates were prejudiced in favour of the 


| negro population. 


A similar wail was heard from the blacks ; and 
this conflicting testimony seems to have rather perplexed Lord 
Lorne, for, as if in the acme of despair, he says :—“ Planters, 


_ equally with negroes, complain that justice cannot be had.” Of all 


| independent. 





the inhabitants of Jamaica, the Maroons are the most warlike and 
They are commanded by some English gentlemen, 
and live upon the mountains, secure from attack in their almost 
impregnable fastnesses. They are described as a brave and intel- 
ligent race, and appear to lead an Elysian existence. Lord Lorne 
writes of them :— 


“They utterly despise the niggers, as they themselves call the 
blacks of the plain, from whom they are hardly distinguishable in colour. 
They are devotedly loyal, and can always be depended upon as faithful 
subjects of the Queen. But what do they expect forthis? To have 
their own way in things which, however commendable they may 
appear to them, can scarcely be considered justifiable by us, and to 
be permitted to take and plunder tbe lowland blacks exactly as it may 
suit them. Oa this last occasion they secured lots of loot, among 
which were many Sambo girls, for the restitution of whom no one 
dares to ask them. Ifa lowland black ventured to go up to their 
mountain on such an errand, it would be scarcely short of a miracle 
if he were permitted to’return alive. We do not ask them for any- 
thing, because we know it would be difficult to get it; and, what is 
more, we could not enforce our demand, at least not without a serious 
war, in which, even though we should prove victorious, we should be 
the greatest losers. We have been at war once with them, and we 
know what it cost us to reduce them. After they had bid us defiance 
for three years, they were at last brought to terms only by means of 
bloodhounds, a species of ‘dogs of war,’ whose employment is not 
considered desirable by us. The Maroons are our necessary allies. 
Without their assistance we could not long hold Jamaica, and they 
are quite aware of it. They know their position, and take advantage 
of it. It would be Quixotism to refuse their alliance, even though, in 
order to maintain it, it is difficult to avoid sacrificing, to some extent, 


principle to policy.” 


Notwithstanding all the evidence that planters and the myr- 
midons of the law adduced, Lord Lorne will not acknowledge that 
the late outbreak was anything more than ariot. This, however, 
is owing to the fact that the rising was premature ; and if we may 
judge from the tone of his remarks, Lord Lorne is evidently of 
opinion that, had the organization been complete, the riot would 
have assumed the dimensions of a rebellion. He believes Mr. 
Eyre was actuated by the highest sense of duty ; and though he 
differs from him as to the policy adopted, he thinks it is “a cruel 
thing for a man who has acted and worked as he has for what he 
thought the good of the community, to be branded as a murderer.” 
The prevalence of martial law for such a lengthened period after 
resistance had ceased in Jamaica, can scarcely be excused, but we 
ought to remember that “civil law has been suspended in the 
Southern States of the Union for a full viadivensenill after the last 
Confederate regiment surrendered to Grant and Sherman.” As 
we have already said, these are matters of opinion from which 
many who read Lord Lorne’s book will differ ; yet these, and other 
opinions he expresses on social and moral affairs, will be read with 
interest. 

From the West Indies Lord Lorne went northwards to New 
York, whence he visited Washington, Richmond, Boston, and 
many other important towns in the United States. He met with 
politicians of every shade of opinion, he conversed with soldiers 
who distinguished themselves in both the Federal and Confederate 
armies, and he visited several well-known battle-fields. At Boston 
he and his friend went with Longfellow to hear a lecture by 
Emerson. At Senator Sprague’s, where he dined, General Grant 
was of the company. During the evening conversation turned 
on the Paris Exhibition, when Grant gave utterance to sentiments 
which proved that he is more a soldier than a seer. His face 


flushed as he said :— 


“ Well, there’s one thing I want doneabout that Paris Exposition : 
I want none of our people to send a single article there unless every 
French soldier has first been withdrawn by that time from Mexico.” 

‘‘ Well, general, they are to go by instalments, you know,” some 
one said, 

‘‘ Not a bit of it,” replied Grant, angrily; “ they won't go till they 
are obliged to go. Infantry and artillery are the only things that 
will make them quit hold.” 


The last statement, at least, was premature, since no French 
soldier now remains in the country of Montezuma. era 
Lord Lorne states that he was amused by the “ Americanisms ” 
of conversation, though many people maintained that they were 
genuine English expressions that had fallen into disuse in the 
mother country. He gives a list of these, the first mentioned 
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being “right away,” which is constantly used in America for 
immediately.” td may be interesting to Lord Lorne to know that 
he can hear the same expression applied in the same sense without 
going to America, it being used in Cornwall to this very day. 

We have not space to dwell on many other interesting features 
in Lord Lorne’s work—his interview with Mr. Johnson ; also with 
Mr. Seward, when the latter showed him the room where the 
would-be assassin attacked him and explained how it was done ; 
the peculiarities of American life ; the political opinions and 
strange views of many persons with whom he came in contact ; 
the deep love evinced by the Virginians for the “old dominion” ; 
the crazy attempt which the Fenians made on Canada, &c. Feeling 


——— 
character of the work on Astronomy he has written by claimin 
as one of its chief merits that it is free from “those mischievous 
speculations on matters belonging to the domain of Reconditg 
Wisdom, which have within the last few years borne such pernicious 
yet natural fruits.” If it is to the nebular theory he refers, we 
cannot see on what consistent grounds a speculation as to the forma- 
tion of the planets out of nebulous matter can be pronounced 
mischievous, which would not hold equally good in reference to 
guesses at truth about cometary matter or the solar photosphere, 


| That theory may be false ; but to denounce it as an astronomical 


satisfied that these, and a variety of other subjects, will interest | 


the reader, we congratulate Lord Lorne on this permanent result of 
his late travels, and express a hope that the rich promise which his 
youth gives may be fully redeemed as he advances towards 
maturity. 








DESCRIPTIVE ASTRONOMY.* 


Tuoucn the oldest of the physical sciences, Astronomy still 
retains all those charms of novelty and grandeur which have marked 
its progress, and are so well calculated to render a study 
attractive. There is always something new to be discovered— 


_ should be substituted for the old numbers. 


curiosity busy about the Sun’s photosphere or revolving rings of | 


meteorites, an unseen disturbing planet or satellite creating a stir, 
or an expected return of a comet—speculation rife about Venus’s 


lost moon, or the ten-mile Mercurial mountain, the belts of Jupiter, | 


Saturn’s ring, or coloured double or triple stars. The whole of 
the starry sphere is mapped into squares ; and, while the world 
around him is buried in sleep, the astronomer keeps the night- 
watches, his eye fixed on the stars of these squares, in the hope 
that one endowed with life and motion may turn up, and reward 
him with the discovery of a new asteroid or comet. The field is 
inexhaustible, and the deeper the fathoming line is cast into 
the abyss, the more numerous and perplexing are the questions 
that rise for solution. Most astonishing of all is the creature man, 
who, with his puny reason, has been allowed to penetrate such 
great mysteries. Justly, therefore, is Astronomy entitled to take 
the first rank among popular sciences; and it is truly a cause of 
regret, as the author of the volume before us observes, that it is 
“ not cultivated in this country, either as a study or recreation, to 
the extent that it is on the Continent of Europe or in America.” 

But this raises the question—To what cause in this country is 
the want of cultivation to be attributed? Is it a lack of books 
on the subject, or to a lack of the right books? Or, thirdly, to 
exhaust the possibilities of the case, is it owing to Teutonic 
insensibility to the beauties of an abstract science. Clearly not 
to the latter cause, for the practical study of astronomy requires, 
more than any other science, the patient perseverance that charac- 
terizes the Saxon. Nor is it lack of books, for there are shoals of 
works on popular astronomy, emanating from individuals, from 
societies, even from religious societies, so that he may run that 
readeth. The conclusion is, then, irresistible; two horns of the 
dilemma being cut off, the third holds good ; the want of a due Eng- 
lish culture of astronomy is owing to a lack of the right books. 
And this is exactly Mr. Chambers’s opinion, for he says, “ There 
is a lack of works in the English language which are one and the 
same time attractive to the general reader, serviceable to the 
student, and handy for the purposes of reference to the professional 
astronomer.” And he adds—“ The foregoing observations will 
serve to indicate why this work was written,” 

Now, unquestionably, Mr. Chambers has written a very good 
book, full of interesting information on the subject, brought down 
to the latest discoveries. It is a book likely to be “ serviceable 
to the student,” also handy for purposes of reference for the class 
of mathematical proficients in the science who may be called “ pro- 
fessional,” but are not such in the sense of spending their lives in 
the observatory. But it is hardly a volume that can be called “attrac- 
tive,” as being popular and a help to the uninitiated in the terms 
of the science to take to it either as a study orarecreation. It 
1s not the author's fault that his work has not this latter quality ; 
for in the nature of things it is not possible to combine, in any one 
literary production of the human reason, the professional, the 
a pees. Pa is sufficiently unsafe to sit on two 
is sure to break down : i supported on three such legs, 

apo we : — r some one of them. And we see the 
meee . aes en Pages, which supposes in the reader an 
aie cache sae ons y far in advance of the Popular. Mr, 
mess, ¢ y point of departure of his subject, entertains 

the “general reader” with a disquisition on the er in tk 
assumed distance of the sun from the earth and spe: ks of we - 
torial horizontal parallax, “ right cal fects. 2 
transits of Venus,” and “ co-efficients of parallactic inequality,” 
as if they were so many familiar household words. And the faut 
runs through the whole work, which is, nevertheless 5 pee 2 
hi ss, a treasure- 
a valuable information for the mathematical and professional 

One other blemish we must notice. The day has gone by 
when an author can with safety risk his scientific re utation b 
encumbering his treatment of a purely inductive science with ast : 
theological orthodoxy. It is well enough in a work on Natural 
Theology ; but certainly an author does not add to the scientific 


* Descriptive Astroncmy, B Geerse F, Ch 
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ascensional displacement,” | 


heresy cannot serve the cause of religion, while to scientific inquiry 
the life of which is free discussion, it must be injurious, ; 
With these exceptions, we must speak of this volume of “Deg. 

criptive Astronomy ” in terms of the highest praise. The author 
has evidently taken much pains to give the reader (moderately 
scientific as we think) a full and clear account of the most interesting 
facts of the science and latest discoveries, including the more 
accurate estimate of the mutual distances of the bodies of the 
solar system from each other, such as it is now universally allowed 
It is with good reason 
believed that we are nearer to the Sun by four millions of miles 
than was formerly supposed; and, as the unit from which the 
magnitude of the solar system is caculated is this distance, it is 
evident that this magnitude must undergo a proportionate contrac- 
tion. The discovery is a striking illustration of the power of 
modern mathematical analysis as an agent of discovery. Informer 
times a planet to be discovered should be seen, now it is sufficient 
if he be felt, through some mathematical formula, tugging in the 
dark at some of the known planets. The moment the tug is indi- 
cated, analysis estimates its amount, separates it from those of the 
known planets, and then proceeds to calculate the exact point of the 
heavens in which the invisible globe should be on some approaching 
day and moment. The instant arrives ; scores of telescopes are 
directed to the spot, and perhaps the secret disturber is detected and 
dragged before the astronomical world ; or he may for years still 
continue to baffle all the searchers. The simultaneous discovery 
of Neptune in this way by Adams and Le Verrier is too old a story to 
be here reproduced ; but not unlike it, though less striking, is that of 
the correction of the mean distance of the Earth from the Sun. The 
best opportunities for determining that distance are those afforded 
by transits of Venus ; but these events are separated by such long 
intervals that astronomical patience has become exhausted waiting for 
the years 1874 and 1882, when the next transits are to take place. 
In the mean time, analysis has been at work, and M. Le Verrier has 
discovered that there are discrepancies between the calculated and 
observed relative positions of the Earth, Venus, and Mars, which 
can only be accounted for by supposing the assumed distance of the 
Earth from the Sun to be too great. A further calculation deter- 
mines the distance for which these discrepancies would disappear ; 
and the result is the reduction by four millions of miles to which 
we have referred. But all this, it should be observed, awaits con- 
firmation by the approaching transit. Another remarkuble instance 
of this marvellous power of analysis is the supposed discovery of 
a planet very close to the Sun, within the orbit of Mercury. The 
stery is a curious one; and if Vulcan eventually proves to be 
a reality, it will form one of the most extraordinary instances of 
astronomical discovery effected by a humble individual and by 
the rudest instruments. In the year 1859, Le Verrier laid before 
the scientific world his opinion that an error in the assumed 
motion of Mercury might be accounted for by an unknown 
body within the orbit of that planet, disturbing him by its 
attraction. On this being made public, a humble country 
physician of Orgéres, in the Department of Eure-et-Loire, . 
France, a certain M. Lescarbault, came forward and stated tha 
on the 26th of March of that year he had observed a transit = 
object across the Sun’s disc, which he thought might be a planet. 
He gave as his excuse for not having previously announced the fact, 
that he was waiting for a confirmatory observation. This ! 
to an interview between him and Le Verrier at Orgéres, 10 whic 
the great astronomer alarmed to no small extent the poor re 
by throwing doubts on his veracity, and on the adeqeng a 
instruments. ‘ Tell me what you have seen.” The transit ' 
described in all its particulars. The astronomer then qv 
by what chronometer the times of first and last contact had been 
noted. To Le Verrier’s horror and surprise, the little doctor . 
out a huge old watch without minute hands. He laughed ; ith 
whole affair was either an imposition or a delusion. “ What, ‘i 
that old watch showing only minutes, dare you talk of estima mi 
seconds?” lLescarbault produced a pendulum—an | 
attached to a silken thread, which, when hung on a nail in re on 
beat seconds. Rude instrument enough! But how had the ro 
counted the seconds? There was no difficulty ; he was yr 
to feel pulses, and to count their pulsations ; and he did the ~ 
with his pendulum. The telescope is then produced, and dee 4 
satisfactory. But now for the memoranda, The paper; vee ot 
with grease and laudanum, is drawn from a recess. The Org ren 
physician is at last caught in his own trap ; the whole story 
fabrication ; there is a difference of four minutes of time en 
the memoranda and Lescarbault’s letter. How dare he ge 
tricks on the scientific world? The physician explains Oa 
difference is between the mean time of his watch and Sidereal ; 

Le Verrier becomes more courteous, and begins to yaa 
telescope is produced by which the old watch was regU sat 
Sidereal time ; and the doctor’s story is now becoming more 
factory and consistent, even to the account he gives, po vader 1 


_ short of paper, he made his calculations on a plank, and, 
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make way for fresh ones, planed off the old. The savant is satis- 
fied; he believes, congratulates the physician on his discovery, 
and departs, resolved to give Lescarbault all the credit due to his 
achievement, and to make his observations the bases of fresh 
calculations. It is believed that this is a real discovery, though 
much doubt has been thrown on it. There are several records of 
spots having been seen traversing the sun with a motion much 
more rapid than that of Mercury ; and, though no decided con- 
firmation has taken place since 1859, the question cannot be con- 
sidered decided by a negative of the kind, especially when it is 
considered that Vulcan—if there be a Vulcan—is so close to the Sun 
that the rays of that luminary must tend to baffle the most careful 
searches after his person. 

We regret that space forbids our entering more largely into the 
contents of this volume, which is full of interest for the scientific 
reader. The account of the planets is full and exhaustive. Of 
the comets several catalogues are given; and the summaries 
of results connected therewith are not the least useful portions of 
the work. To Sidereal astronomy, stellar parallax, and variable 
stars, there are devoted no less than 140 pages ; and the whole 
work winds up with what might well be made a separate volume 
of 200 pages on practical astronomy. 








NEW NOVELS.* 


“ SEVENTY-FIVE, Brooke Street,” although in itself a complete 
and interesting novel is, as its author admits, the conclusion of a 
story begun in “Jenny Bell,” and continued in “ Bella Donna.” 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s book resembles many of our modern romances 
in throwing the whole of the plot upon the heroine; but the 
heroine here contrasts rather favourably with the creations of those 
other novelists in avoiding murder, house-burning, perjury, and 
bigamy, and being, from beginning to end, thoroughly feminine. 
She will do anything and dare anything to carry out her purposes, 
but she does and dares after the manner of her sex. Mr. Fitzgerald 
seems to have thought that almost any object is attainable through 
the love, craftiness and selfishness of an unprincipled woman, 
and solely upon this he bases a story, the construction and develop- 
ment of which cannot be too highly praised. The novel opens 
with a party at the country-house of Sir John Digby of Digby, 
and we are introduced to Sir John, a capital representation 
of the old country gentleman, a violent Tory, hospitable in the 
extreme, and tinged with that coarseness which formed a peculiar 
feature in the English squires of Fielding’s day, but is of question- 
able existence just now. The next most prominent persons are Dean 
Burnaby, an unexaggerated sketch of an easy-going Churchman, 
and Mr. Severne, a young man just home from the University, the 
nephew and intended heir of Sir John Digby. Whilst the guests 
are at dinner news arrives of a railway accident having occurred in 
the immediate neighbourhood, and Mr. Severne, and some others 
of the guests, drive over to the scene to render what assistance 
they could to the sufferers. The only person which they found at 
all seriously injured was Mr. Lepell, who, with his wife Jenny Bell, 
is carried back to Sir John Digby’s house. There, Mr. Lepell is 
nursed, whilst his wife forms one of Sir John’s party, and is in no 
way prevented, by her husband’s illness, from enjoying the 
amusements of the place. She worms herself into the friendship 
of most of the men of the house, and establishes herself 
highly in the opinion of the host, by the interest she takes 
in the theological work of his ancestor, a bishop, called “The 
Short Way with Dissenters.” Two events, however, transpire 
which produce most unpleasant consequences. Mr. Severne, 
whilst travelling abroad, had fallen seriously ill, and was taken 
to the house of a Mrs. Palmer, whose daughter nursed him 
with a care that produced the old résult, a love affair and engage- 
ment between them. Just as Mrs. Palmer and her daughter have 
arrived on a visit at Digby, Sir John is suddenly sent for by the 
Tory member for the county, old Mr. George Lee, who proposes to 
retire from the representation in favour of Mr. Severne, and hints 
at a match between his daughter and Sir John’s nephew. Sir 
John returns delighted with the projected arrangement, never 
dreaming of any objection on the part of Mr. Severne. The young 
man, however, discovers that his principles are formed, and that 
he will starve before he is one of “ those vile old-fashioned Tories.” 
Mrs. Lepell warns him not to offer any sudden opposition to Sir 





John’s views, but to temporize. This, however, is opposed to | 


the notions of Miss Palmer, who assures him that if he does what 
1s right and noble, “ that dear Sir John ” will like him all the better, 
and that she will answer for the result. That “ dear Sir John” 
acts in a manner quite different to what the young lady had antici- 
pated. He disinherits Severne, tearing up the will in his favour 
before his face, turns him out of the house, and uses such dreadfully 
Coarse language to Mrs. Palmer and her daughter that these ladies 
follow soon after, and Mrs, Lepell is left in the house, the last of 
ir John’s visitors. Sir John determines to go to the poll himself, 
~ although his rage against his nephew is as fierce as ever, he 
iL ame Mrs, Lepell that tearing up the will was a farce, as he 
po Just before had a new one made, which only differed from the 
‘ © torn up by some alterations in a few legacies. Sir John dies 

© Same night, and no will being found, Sir Perkins Digby, who 





. 
Ban enty-five Brooke Street. A Story by Percy Fitzgerald, M.A., Author of 
Oona, “ Never Forgotten,” &e. Three yols. London: Tinsley Brothers; 


The Heir of Maberle ; 
- A Novel, 8 r, M.D. , 
London ; Saunders, Oty, r* oar By Henry George Sturkey, M.D. Two vols 


has succeeded to the title, enters into possession as heir-at-law. After 
this, Mrs. Lepell appears in a continued struggle with her sick hus- 
band, his daughter, and physicians. Partly with the view of gratifyi 
her love for society, and partly with the view of worrying her ae a 
out of his existence, she goes from one party to another, and turns 
her house at 75, Brooke-street into a scene of constant struggle and 
misery. There then follows a little bit of poisoning work, but Mr. 
Lepell, instead of quietly going out of the world, lapses into a state 
of idiotcy, in which he becomes a greater burden than ever to his 
wife. In the mean time, Severne’s fortunes pass from bad to worse, 
his creditors being in arms against him, and he without a penny to 
help himself. Mrs. Palmer, for whose daughter he had lost every- 
thing, now tells him that there was no need of his heroism, that he 
had deluded her daughter as well as herself by bringing them 
to England, and hints that he had better give up his pretensions, 
The young lady herself says that she can only do what her mamma 
approves and directs. Shortly after this he is thrown into prison 
by Sir Perkins Digby for £500, for which Sir John Digby had play- 
fully required him to give his bond some years before. When he is 
in his greatest misery, Mrs. Lepell appears, gives him the £500, 
representing it as her own money, although one of Severne’s friends 
had given it to her for him, and produces an old will she had just 
discovered in the leaves of “The Short Way,” presented her by 
Sir Perkins. From this point Severne’s fortunes rise, he becomes 
a peer, marries Miss Palmer, and is restored to Digby. Mrs. Lepell, 
on the other hand, having been found out by everybody, sinks 
lower and lower, until she is at length found by Severne dying of 
want in a public hospital. Although it may seem ungrateful to 
find fault with a book to which we are indebted for more than one 
pleasant hour, yet there are instances of carelessness in the work 
before us that cannot be passed unnoticed. In a list of the 
guests at Sir John Digby’s we have “A London doctor— 
‘Young Peters,—who had been so wild in his shooting in 
the morning ;” and a little later we have the same gentleman 
spoken of “as the young officer who had caused such un- 
easiness in the shooting.” Not satisfied with leaving this gentle- 
man to be claimed by both arms and medicine, the author will 
have him to be a local doctor and a London doctor at the same 
time. The London doctor rises from the dinner-table and accom- 
panies Severne to the scene of the railway accident. There he is 
spoken of as the local doctor, and on his return with the injured 
Mr. Lepell, he is told by Sir John that he may as well stay with 
the others and partake of Sir John’s hospitality. This may do if 
the author designed to show that Sir John was at the time doting 
or drunk, but if that was his object he ought to have stated it. 
The new heir of Digby is, for a hundred pages or so, frequently 
spoken of as Sir Perkins Digby, but during the rest of the novel 
his name is found to be changed into Sir Parker Digby. Then 
the description of Severne as having “sat in the drawing- 
room restless and walking about” is, if true to real life, 
rather at variance with ordinary experience. In introducin 
the will, too, discovered by Mrs. Lepell, and “yellow wit 
age,” the author apparently forgets that in a previous volume 
he made Sir John Digby say, after he had torn up the 
will in his nephew's favour, that he had recently made a new 
one. That latest will could as easily have found its way into Mrs, 
Lepell’s hands as the old one, and appears to be passed by with no 
other object than that the author may be enabled to refer to the 
old conflicting decisions as to the necessity for republication of 
wills. The law to be found in novels is seldom of such value as to 
compensate for a bungle in the plot. These blemishes, however, 
which we point out in no unfriendly feeling, but with a view to 
their correction, should detract in no way from the real merit of 
the book. : j 
Dr. Sturkey, in a preface to his “novel,” in which he 

addresses his readers as his “ dear friends,” and subscribes himself 
“ yours, very faithfully,” gives us some interesting information as 
to the motives which induced him to write. Buoyed up with the 
sweet hope that he should fall into the hands “of indulgent 
readers rather than the clutches of German critics and Scotch 
reviewers,” he publishes the book, which “is not ‘ pure fiction,’ to the 
wide, wide world . . . . without the advice and opinion of those 
in whose judgment he has more confidence than in his own.” 
Without staying to inquire whether Dr. Sturkey may not have 
rather liberally described his readers in the use of a tolerably com- 
prehensive adjective doubled, we shall just glance at the plot of 
the novel. The author tells us that “many of the incidents and 
some of the characters are real; all are such as I have seen, or 
imagined I have.” These, then, are some of the results of Dr. 
Sturkey’s experience or imagination. We have first Mr. Philip 


| Jones, a gentleman just saved from shipwreck with his daughter, 
and a description of whose ailments reads like an extract from 


the evidence of a medical witness at a coroner’s inquest. Mr, 
Philip Jones is a very good young man, the elder son of 
the Honourable Colonel Jones, a gentleman of a very irascible 
disposition. The other son of the honourable Colonel—Mr. 
Henry Jones—if he is one of those whom Dr. Sturkey has.met, 
must have been a delightful acquaintance. He gets his father to 
disinherit his brother in his favour, and not satisfied with that, he 
endeavours to effect the murder of Mr. Philip Jones, and the kid- 
napping of a Miss Pryce. This young lady had received Mr. Jones's 
addresses with a degree of scorn often seen on the stage of a minor 
theatre, but never elsewhere. To carry out his nefarious plans, 
Mr. Henry Jones leagues himself with about half a dozen ruffians, 
whose acquaintance, if they are among those he met, must have been 
very entertaining to the author. They comprise. a low attorney, 
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a@ smuggler, a murderer, a poacher, and a gambling half-pay 
ew mg After a short hel lively career of villany, Mr. Henry 
Jones’s connection with the attorney and his friends is discovered, 
and is made the subject of endless formal inquiries, conducted by 
the Jones family, in which the villain Henry displayed forensic 
abilities which would have made his fortune at the Old Bailey, but 
the Colonel was still deaf to all reason. At length, however, the aid 


LONDO 


! 


of a Quaker is called in, who makes a rather remarkable appeal to | 


the Colonel. “ Honourable Coloael Jones,” said the philanthropist. 
“thou knowest not William Yardley’s heart. I thank thee for thy 
proffered kindness, but I have promised to tarry with one of our 
people in Haresfield ; 

feeble remnant. They have a meeting, too, this evening, and my 
barren heart wants refreshment. I would fain, in parting, offer 
thee comfort about what is heavy on thy spirit. If my belief can give 
thee ease of mind thou shalt hear it—it is that thy son Philip is inno- 
cent. On the departure of Mr. Yardley, the Colonel laid upon his 
couch and wept bitterly.” Shortly afterwards, Philip Jones goes 


the more so because they are a small and | 


| solid or liquid state. 


to his father, and finds himself clasped in his arms. “ The | 


Colonel, overwhelmed with the affectionate embraces of his idolized 


son, sank into a state of syncope, and it was some time before he | 


recovered and was able to realize the reunion of his first-born.” It 
is almost unnecessary to add that the Colonel soon dies, leaving a 
will, “ having on it three seals bearing the full arms of Jones, 
under which Sir Philip Jones becomes entitled to everything. 








THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION.* 


WE hold the public to be greatly indebted to the publishers of 
the present volume, which places within their reach, in good type, 
well printed and well got up, a carefully-compiled Report of the 
voluminous proceedings of the British Association at the annual 
meeting at Nottingham, at a moderate cost, giving the stay-at- 
home philosophers, as well as those who usually attend in person, 
an opportunity of following all the doings of the sections they par- 
ticularly patronize, which cannot fail of being appreciated as a boon. 
As long ago as 1823 the cultivators of science in Germany com- 
menced the practice of assembling annually at some one of the 
many seats of learning in that country, for the mutual interchange 
of ideas by the discussion of scientific subjects. In imitation of this 
practice the British Association was established, and held its first 
meeting at York in 1831, and has ever since continued its career 
of usefulness, and achieved an amount of success which the most 
sanguine of its founders could scarcely have anticipated. The recent 


ting at Nottinghs as i é | 
Te eae ae Te ee ee coe the briyht lines in the spectra of the light of terrestrial substances, 


satisfactory and successful that have ever been held, whilst the 
total amount of “ grants” voted for the prosecution of scientific 
inquiry— £2,265—1is £600 in advance of the sum granted for this 
object at any former meeting. 

Each annual meeting of the Association may be said to be marked 


by some more or less distinguishing feature. With every succeeding | 


year some one science or particular department of scientific research 
starts up, and concentrates for the moment an undue share of 
public attention on itself, assuming, as a novelty, an importance 
which it is not in the nature of things it should permanently retain. 
The most interesting episode of the Nottingham meeting was, 


radiating some coloured rays alone. 
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emanated. Wollaston and Fraunhofer discovered that when the 
light of the sun is decomposed by a prism, the rainbow colours 
which form its spectrum are not continuous, but are interrupted 

a large number of dark lines. These lines of darkness are th 
symbols which indicate the chemical constitution of the sun. Tl 
read the signification of these lines constituted the great discoye : 
of Kirchhotf, made in 1859. He immediately applied his method 
of interpretation to the solar spectrum, and was rewarded } 

ascertaining that several of the chemical elements of the earth are 
present in the solar atmosphere. 

Spectra differ in several important particulars, determined by the 
nature of the source of the light from which they emanate, They 
may be classed under three general groups:—(1.) Those in which 
the continuity of the coloured band is unbroken, either by dark o 
bright lines. Such a spectrum indicates that the light has been 
emitted by an opaque body, and almost certainly by matter in the 
A spectrum of this class gives us no know. 
ledge of the chemical constitution of the incandescent body from 
which the light proceeds. (2.) Spectra of the second order consist 
of coloured lines of light separated from each other, and tells ys 
that the luminous matter from which the light has come is in the 
state of gas. When free from the molecular trammels of solidity or 
liquidity, a luminous body can exhibit its own peculiar power of 
Hence substances in a state 
of gas may be distinguished from each other by their &pettrd 
Each element and every compound body that can become luminous 
in the gaseous state without suffering decomposition, is distinguished 
by a group of lines peculiar to itself. If, therefore, the groups of 
lines characterizing the different terrestrial substances be known, a 
comparison of these as standard spectra with the spectrum of light 
from an unknown source, will show whether any of these terrestrial 
substances exist in the source of the light. (3.) The third order 
consists of the spectra of incandescent solid or liquid bodies, in 
which the continuity of the coloured light is broken by dark lines, 
These dark spaces are not produced by the source of the light. They 
tell us of vapours through which the light has passed in its route, 
and which have robbed the light, by absorption, of certain definite 
colours or rates of vibration ; such spectra are formed by the light 
of the sun and stars, 

Kirchhoff has shown not merely that vapours of terrestrial 
substances coming between the eye and an incandescent body 
cause groups of dark lines, but further—and this is particularly 








| noteworthy—that the group of dark lines produced by each vapour 
| is identical in the number of the lines and their position in the 


spectrum with the group of bright lines of which the light of the 
vapour consists when it is luminous. If, therefore, we compare 


when in a state of gas, with the dark lines in the solar spectrum 
when a group of bright lines coincides with a group of dark lines, 


| then we know that the terrestrial substance producing the bright 


doubtless, the lecture by Mr. Huggins, on the results of spectrum | 


analysis. On this occasion the theatre, a spacious building holding 
2,300 persons, was, for the first and only time during the meetings, 


crowded with an anxious and attentive audience, whose anticipa- | 


tions must have been more than realized by the graphic, yet 
eloquent exposition they heard from the mouth of the actor, of 
delicate observations, continued through years of patient labour 
crowned by successful results. Only a few years since, the notion that 
science would ever succeed in effecting the chemical analysis of the 
matter of the heavenly bodies, and this not merely of those of our 


own solar system, but of those stars whose distance baffles our | 


attempts to obtain their parallax, would assuredly have been 
regarded as an hallucination too wild to enter even the heated 
brain of the wildest enthusiast. Yet such things are; and the 
wonder seems to grow in magnitude the more narrowly we con- 
template its features. 

The researches of Kirchhoff have placed in the hands of the 
philosopher a method of analysis which transcends or annihilates 


| exists upon the earth, viz., hydrogen, sodium, magnesium, 


distance, and reaches even beyond the confines of the solar system. | 


So unexpected and important are the results of the application of 


spectrum analysis to the heavenly bodies, that this meth 

observation may be said to have pa Se a new and distinct ie 
of astronomical science. Astronomy, or celestial physics, has 
hitherto been limited to statics and dynamics ; the new branch of 
the science, of which spectrum analysis is the parent, seeks to 
extend the laws of terrestrial physics to the other phenomena of 
the heavenly bodies, and rests upon the now established fact, that 
matter similar in nature to that of the earth, and subject to similar 
laws, exists throughout the stellar universe. Hitherto, the light from 
the heavenly bodies has conveyed to us but very meagre deme 
tion, but the discovery of Kirchhoff enables us to interpret symbols 
hidden within the light itself, which furnish eenbwerth eee 
tion of the chemical, and also to some extent of the hysical 
condition of the distant star-worlds from which the i ! 
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lines is present in the atmosphere of the sun. : 
Spectrum observations are difficult and irksome in an English 
climate. On few only of the nights on which the stars shine brik 
liantly is the air sufficiently steady for these extremely delicate 
inquiries. In prosecuting his investigations, Mr. Huggins — 
a telescope with an object glass of eight inches aperture, the ie A 
falling ou its surface being concentrated at the focus into a brillian 
point and received within the jaws of a slit only s}0 of an “ 
apart. The remarks on the solar spectrum apply equally to 
spectra of the stars, which, in plan of structure, resemble eae 
Their light, like that of the sun, emanates from intensely W 
hot matter, and passes through an atmosphere of absorbent vapours, 
But with this unity in general features there exists great indivi 
diversity ; star differing from star in chemical constitution pod 
colour ; and though the majority may be compared to diamo ; 
here and there, affording a beauteous contrast, may be seen ae 
coloured gems. It is worthy of note that, with few exceptions, 
terrestrial elements which appear most widely diffused i 
host of stars, are precisely some of them the most essential to i. 
an 
Though so immensely more remote than the moon and planets, the 
fixed stars being original sources of light, furnish us ra 
indications of their nature. Mr. Huggins exhibited oe 
from careful drawings of the spectra of Aldebaran and ar “tight 
whilst beneath the spectrum of each star was represented be ’ 
lines of the metals which have been compared with it. This cio 
double line characteristic of sodium, in Aldebaran, shows » of the 
to be present in the atmosphere of the star, and to form on 
elements of this remote but brilliant body. The three lines ho 
produced by the luminous vapour of magnesium alone assur | 
that this metal also forms one of its constituent elements. » having 
the two strong lines peculiar to the element hydrogen, “noe sal 
its place at the red part of the spectrum, the other at the aoe 
of the green, are visible, and hydrogen is, therefore, proses scat 
star. In a similar way other elements, among them 
antimony, tellurium, and mercury, have been shown to ie 
in the star, and it must be remembered that, in referen dence 
these elements, the evidence does not rest upon the coinch nt 
one line, but upon the coincidence of a group of two, three, 
lines. ; tche 
The long agitated question whether certain luminous Pelle 
and spots in the sky, affording a great contrast to the Poreolsel 
brilliant images of the stars, were true nebulz, or merely un ied bY 
clusters of stars, has, in one instance, at least, been re als cot 
Mr. Huggins, and the object ascertained to be a true ne porta 
sisting solely of matter in the state of gas. Another ™ 
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point, also determined by spectrum analysis, refers to the constitu- 
tion of comets. In 1864 Donati found that the spectrum of a comet 
then visible consisted of bright lines; and Mr. Huggins, in 
observing the small telescopic comet of January, 1866, distinguished 
two spectra, a very faint continuous spectrum of the coma, showing 
that it was visible by reflecting solar light, and a central bright 

int the spectrum of the nucleus. The short bright line indicates 
that the nucleus of this comet was self-luminous, whilst the position 
of this line of the spectrum suggests that the material of the comet 
was similar to the matter of which the gaseous nebule consist. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


Pravis Iambica; a Series of Elementary and Progressive Exercises 
in Greek Tragic Senarii. By Dr. Collis. (Longmans & Co.)—We 
have here the fifth edition of a most useful school-book. The exercises 
are carefully graduated, and the pupil is taken step by step over the 
most difficult and important portions of his elementary work. Its 
materials are drawn exclusively from classical antiquity, and therefore 
none but the purest models of classical Greek are presented to the 
pupil’s mind; an advantage of no slight value in forming the taste, 
and an advantage, as we conceive, peculiar to Dr. Collis’s excellent 
work. The gradual development of the pupil’s powers is secured by 
beginning with exercises on single feet; next we have beginnings of 
lines, and endings of various lengths and structure; so that a lad of 
very moderate abilities may be soon initiated into the mysteries of 
Greek verse-making. The introduction and rules are all that can be 
desired in clearness and simplicity, and cannot fail to impress the 
dullest capacity. It is the best, because it is the easiest and the 
simplest, Greek verse-book we have yet seen. 


The Sorrows of Hypsipyle. By Thomas Ashe, Author of “ Pictures” 
and Other Poems. (Bell & Daldy.)—A truly exquisite poem, full of 
grace and suppressed power. Mr. Ashe writes Jike a scholar, and bis 
language is suited to the Greek purity of the story he tells. We 
regret we cannot give a more lengthened notice of the Jittle book; 
but the following verses from a lyrical passage in it divplay the writer’s 
knowledge of the music of his art, and this, considerable as it is, does 
not exceed his clear and telling manner of dramatizing the passionate 
portions of the legend :— 


“ She is drifting, away, away ! 
They will not see her!— woe, the day ! 
Foam-born sisters, whose green hair 
Shines with many an amber gem; 
She was true as she was fair : 
Mortals took of her no care ;— 
Made too exquisite for them. 


She will weep and sigh no more. 
Lay the body on the brink 
Of their brook ; and they will think, 
While their breasts with anguish bleed, 
Like a wreck, or like a weed, 

Waves have tossed her on the shore.” 


Lectures on Public Health; delivered at the Royal Cullege of 
Surgeons (Ireland). By E. D. Mapother, M.D., Professor of Hygiene. 
Second Edition, with numerous Iilustrations. (Longmans & Co.)—This 
is to all intents and purposes a new book. It contains at least twice 
as much matter as the first edition, and that matter is better digested, 
and sums up the results of a wider experience. The duties which 
devolved on Dr. Mapother, as Officer of Health of Dublin, during the 
last few years, have brought him into close persoval contact with the 
poorer classes of this city. The various questions connected with their 
lodging, their food and clothing, the supply of water, the conditions 
under which their several trades are carried on, are treated in this 
book with a fulness and a precision which no mere professor of Hygiene, 
devoid of such practical knowledge, could exhibit. The recent out- 
break of cholera in Dublin, and the protracted controversies arising 
out of the proposal, now nearly realized, to supply the city with water 
from the Wicklow hill, afforded Dr. Mapother opportunities of which 
his book shows that he has largely availed himself. He communi- 
Cates his knowledge in plain untechnical terms, and enables every 
Person interested in sanitary reform to take an inte/ligent part in dis- 
cussions or in practical measures on the subject. 


Geological Theories. By the Rev. John Kirk. (Hardwicke.)—Mr. 

itk has reprinted from the Journal of the Transactions of the 
Victoria Institute, or Philosophical Society of Great Britain—an 
88%80ciation established with a view to discussing, from a Christian 
Stand-point, the various scientific problems of the day with regard 

the origin and duration of the earth, the antiquity of man, &c. 
—4 discourse on the past and present relations of geological science 
tothe Bible. The author is already known by his work on “ The Age 
of Man Geologically Considered in its Bearing on the Truths of the 
Bible;” and in his lectare before the Victoria Institute he follows 
much the same line that he then pursued—contending that the 
physical philosophers are very unsettled in their opinions, and that, in 
the midst of so much uncertainty and contradiction, men are not justi- 

in forsaking the statements made in the Hebrew Scriptures. 


Girutlines of English History. By Henry Ince, M.A., and James 

ilbert. (Kent & Co.)—Mesars. Ince & Gilbert's little work is so 

well known that very few words of commendation are required from 

cas The publishers announce on the title-page that “the present 

- _ brings the sale up to fifty thousand more than a quarter of a 

th sus Copies.” This is testimony sufficient; but we may add that 
© little book seems to be full of well-digested information. 


on m Ecclesiastical Biography. By the Right Hon. Sir James 
Sir y en, K.C.B. (Longmans & Co.)—The very excellent essays of 
first ames Stephen originally written in the Edinburgh Review, and 

published in a separate form in 1849, are here presented to the 


public in a fifth edition. The volume is handsomely printed, and will 
look well on the library shelves. 








MR BENTLEY AND “THE LONDON REVIEW.” 
TO THE EDITOR OF TIE ‘‘ LONDON REVIEW.” 


Dear Sir,—The uniformly bad reception of our works at your 
hauds has long been noticed by me, and, in future, I shall decline to 
send my works to you. e 

I especially notice a severe notice of a work of much promise, 
‘Cometh up as a Flower.” No person can read this work without 
seeing its merit. 

** Lady Adelaide’s Oath,” generally considered one of Mrs. Wood’s 
best stories, was also treated by you in the usual style. 


I am, dear Bir, yours faithfully 
Gro. BentLey, for Ricuarp BENTLEY. 
New Barlington-street, March 25, 1867. 





(Mr. Bentzy has made the mistake of thinking we are prepared to 
give him favourable rgviews in return for his books. However we may 
regret the resolution he has come to, and however deeply we may 
deplore it, we think it our duty to publish a letter which may serve asa 
warning to our contemporaries, and as an instance of a spirit which 
none of the trade, except Mr. Bentley, care to exhibit. We should 
recommend Mr. Bentley, when sending his novels to the papers he 
still intends to patronize, to accompany them with a short sketch of 
the sort of criticism most to his taste. The letter which we have 
printed will show them the terms on which Mr. Bentley wishes to be 
treated; but we have considerable doubt whether, amongst the 
respectable portion of the press, Mr. Bentley will find a ready 
acquiescence in his system.—Eb. L. R. | 








LITERARY GOSSIP. 


Some interesting particulars of Walter Savage Landor, while living 
at Bath, were givea in a paper by Mr. J. K. Spender, read at a recent 
meeting of the Bath Literary and Philosophical Association. ‘‘ Landor,” 
said the lecturer, “ lived at No, 3, Rivers-street, near the Park. He 
occupied the two drawing-rooms, and his bed-room and dressing- 
room were immediately above. He always spoke of Bath with 
enthusiasm as an unrivalled winter residence—bright, clear, and dry. 
.... He was a great walker, and was generally dressed in the 
shabbiest clothes. His umbrella was a marvel of untidiness, and he 
wore an o'd hat slouched backward so as to display the large front of 
a fine bald head. In this guize the literary veteran went forth on his 
daily rounds. He never paused to look in at shop windows, nor did he 
seem to covet any man’s goods, excepting his pictures. He manifested 
no consciousness of weather, time, or space. To look at him, you would 
say that he saw neither sun, moon, nor stare, for he always gazed grimly 
on the gronnd. A great flood, violent hail, a storm, very vivid lightning, 
or other remarkable phenomena, might attract his attention ; but those 
of an ordinary description were apparently unheeded. . . . . He never 
went to private parties or public amusements, and hated mobs with 
the severity of an iutellectualrepublican. He detested kings, bishops, 
and priests, always excepting Julius Hare, for whom he entertained 
a sincere friendship. Allorders and hereditary castes seemed to him 
to be deeply stained with original sin. In fine, Landor, while he lived 
in Bath, was a keen, satiric, epigrammatic man, abrupt and not at all 
copious in conversation, bluntly cordial to a few near friends, but with 
autipathies much stronger and more abundant than his sympathies.” 


The Carlisle Examiner publishes some selections from the recent 
work of ‘‘ the Poet Close,” a mixture of prose and verse, dedicated to 
Dr. Rooke, F.G.S., of Scarborough. The first poem of any preten- 
sions in the volume is that entitled “Our Blue Coat Boy,” composed 
in memory of Colonel Lowther’s kindness in presenting Poet Close’s 
son to Christ’s Hospital. It contains the following stanza :— 


*€ May God reward the Colonel kind 

Who gave us such a boon; 

Whose Kindness got him ia this School 
At such an age 80 soon. 

Well may we love Colonel Lowther’s Name, 
Long Life may he enjoy : 

Whose Patronage has crowned our Son, 
Made him a—Blue Coat Boy.” 


The next piece is in honour of “the distinguished Miss Hill, who had 
built a church at her own expense in the village of Great Asby.” This 
is the style in which Miss Hill is celebrated :— 


* We link thy name with glorious Mrs. Fry, 
Whose Virtues live for ever !—never die! 
Miss Burdett Coutts, Oh noble Women Three! 
Nobler- hearted ladies there cannot be!” 


There is an ode on Thorley’s cattle food, with a note at the bottom, 








saying who is sole agent for Kirkby Stephen ; and there are a pair of 
stanzas on Tinkler’s patent priza churns. One of the most delicious 
things in the volume, however, is the following :—“ It was expected 
that Mr. Close might have dined (at Kirkbythore) with a certain Parson, 
who has a living worth £1,000 per annum, but he chose to remain 
with Mr. Thom and his dear little Wife, who welcomed the Poet in 
their usual hearty style—a roast Goose and other daivties graced the 
table, and, need we add, no doubt Mr. Thom’s famous Black Bottle 
was there also? At dinner, the Poet said, ‘Mr. Thom, I am afraid 
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your Goose will come alive again, and make a great noise over all 
Westmoreland; that thousands, when they ride by Rail, will point 
out your House, and say, ‘ That’s the place where poor Poet Close 
feasted like a Prince of the Blood, and never enjoyed himself more in 
his life?” When geese sing the praises of Poet Close and his 
patrons, it cannot be denied that they have a large circle of 
worshippers. 

The pension granted to Mr. Robert Young, the Ulster poetaster, on 
whose wretched rhymes and yet more wretched bigotry we commented 
gome four or five months ago, was challenged in the House of Commons 
on the evening of Friday week by Mr. O'Reilly, the member for 
Longford. Mr. Disraeli was obliged to give up the whole case and to 
plead, in mitigation of judgment, that Lord Derby had been deceived 
by the respectability of the signatures to the memorial, including 
Protestants and Catholics, Tories and Liberals. Of the worth of the 
verses there was of course only one opinion. 

The Italians, it appears, are as ingenious as the French in making 
strange blunders, or inventing absurd fictions, with respect to English 
matters. A Florence letter says:—‘In addition to Shakespeare’s 
¢ Richard III.,’ we have lately been favoured with original illustrations, 
from contemporary Italian dramatists, of what some of those gentle- 
men choose to consider as the most remarkable facts in the English 
political and literary history of the nineteenth century. We have had 
‘Georgio Byron in Venezia,’ and a most remarkable production, Iam 
compelled to say, it was. Not only have we all * Giorgio’s’ female 
belongings, from the Countess Guiccioli downwards, exhibited on the 
stage, but his dread critical antagonist, ‘ Geffri,’ is represented as pur- 
suing him from Auld Reekie to the city of the Lagunes, and there 
renewing his vindictive persecutions. No wonder that poor ‘ Giorgio,’ 
in danger of succumbing before the combined influences of Scotch 
animosity and Italian love, takes his departure for Greece, and 
thunders forth, just before starting, several grand clap-trap passages 
distinctly foreshadowing the Candian insurrection !”’ 

“From statistics recently published,” says the Publishers’ Circular, 
‘it appears that, during the first eleven months of 1864, France 
exported to the value of 18,230,000f. in books, engravings, and litho- 
graphs; that is, £729,200 sterling. In 1865, this figure lowered con- 
siderably, and only amounted to 17,370,000f. In 1866 it rose slightly 
—that is, during the first eleven months of the year, 17,574,000f. 
worth of books, prints, and lithographs were purchased by foreign 

customers. Of this sum, 11,085,504f. were expended on books written 
in French. If we add a twelfth of this sum for the month not included 
in these statistics, and reckon almanacks and works in dead or foreign 
languages, we shall find that fourteen millions’ worth of divers publi- 
cations are exported from France to foreign countries.” 

The new “ Paris Guide,” in French (intended for visitors to the 
Great Exhibition), is to be published in one volume, crown 8vo., con- 
taining from 1,300 to 1,400 pages of text, and 100 original full-page 
Engravings ; 25 Maps and Plans, including a Large Coloured Map of 
Paris; Maps of Versailles, St. Germain, Fontainebleau, Vincennes, the 
Environs of Paris, the Cemetery of Pére la Chaise, &c.; and auto- 
graphs of all the authors, upwards of 100 in number. The Introduc- 
tion is written by Victor Hugo, the History of Paris by Louis Blanc 
and Enugéne Pelletan, and the various chapters on, Science, Life, Art, 
Industry, the Environs of Paris, &c., by nearly all the best French 
literary men and artists of the day. 

A meeting, convened by the Open-Air Mission and the Pure Lite- 
rature Society, was held in the Lower Room, Exeter Hall, on Monday 
evening. About one hundred and fifty persons were present, consist- 
ing chiefly of open-air preachers, Scripture readers, city missionaries, 

Sunday-school teachers, &c. Reports were presented, and suggestions 
offered, by the Bishop of Kingston (Jamaica), Mr. J. MacGregor, hon. 
secretary to the societies, Mr. C. R. Ford, secretary to the Reformatory 
and Refuge Union, Mr. Gavin Kirkham, secretary to the Open-air 
Mission, Mr. R. Turner, secretary to the Pare Literature Society, and 
others. Other business was transacted, and, after the benediction 
rool = alates by the Bishop of Kingston, the proceedings 
ed. 

The report read at the annual meeting of the English Monthly Tract 
Society stated that during the past year 457,839 tracts had been 
issued. The greater part had been sent by post monthly to the middle 
and upper classes in our own country. Large numbers were also sent 
to agents on the Continent, by whom they were forwarded, by post 
and otherwise, tothe English residents. Parcels had likewise been 
sent to our colonies, where they are distributed in the same way 
Grants had been made of Italian tracts for distribution in Italy and 
of English tracts to several institutions and individuals : and a pol . 
glot tract in four languages—viz., French, Italian German a 

— been prepared for distribution at the Paris Exhibition. 
father, for many a . very distressing. He says :—‘ The 
er, years a hard-working member of the press, has 
entirely broken down in @ long and unavailing struggle against mis- 
fortune. His health is now so utterly shattered that it is almost 
certain he will never be again fit for work. All that he has earned 
during the past year was a small stipend, generously given during a 
few weeks by one of the daily journals. I say given, bec h 
almost throughout incapable of rendering ee ar +e cause : was 
He has dependent upon him a wife and six children aaa “fi nal 
invalid and one a baby at the breast. Little b little — hie rmed 
gone. Furniture, books, and clothes have all boon 8 Aye %' has 
friends, who are not well off, have helped them to th re it, ‘oran 
end has come to that, and now, unless aid be prom ae most ; = an 
no refuge for them but the workhouse. The follow! # ae : ~ = 
kindly consented to act as references and receive jor Lome oe a 
Tilbury Fox, 43, Sackville-street Piccadilly ; Dr Cattell” sons :—Dr. 
- ’ 3 Dr. ell, 30, Euston- 
square; and Mr. J. L. Milton, 19, Devonshire-street, Po tland-place.” 

The New York papers record the death of Professor B oh -— t 
grandson of Benjamin Franklin. The professor’s prone Song Ri ard 
Bache, married Franklin’s only daughter, Sarah. Peotheser Bache 
was superintendent of the Coast Survey, president of the National 








a 
Academy of Sciences, vice-president of the American Phi ; 
Society, foreign associate of the Royal Society, and ren ophioa 
Smithsonian Institution. He was born in Philadelphia, in 1806,” 
M. Bondin, a great authority in statistical and anthropol : 
matters, is just dead. He was the author of a standard 88 
medical geography, and of various contributions to scientifo “ 
medical periodicals on the several branches of medical statistiog = 
The Rev. Dr. John Campbell, editor of the British Standara 


other periodicals, and the author of several works, chiefly re = 
troversial character, has died at the age of seventy-two, He wes 


a minister of the Independent or Congregational denomination and 
a D.D. of St. Andrew’s University. It was he whoa few years 
came into collision with the Saturday Review, and ag long back 

: ’ , ag 
1839 he had a controversy with the Queen’s printers on the Bible. 
printing monopoly, which resulted in a large reduction in the Price of 
the Scriptures. 

Herr Gasser, a Viennese artist, has executed a statue (rather | 
than life) of Adam Smith, deriving the likeness from the only two 
portraits of the great economist known to exist. Some photographs 
of the model and the statue, and a small fac-simile in plaster, are 
exhibited in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. A committee hag ph 
formed for purchasing the statue, and presenting it to the Universi 
of Oxford, where Adam Smith was educated. 

The French Protestant Historical Society has proposed, as the 
subjects of the present year’s prize essays, some personage or episode 
of the French Reformation (the precise individual or incident to be 
hereafter fixed) ; and, secondly, the biography of Antoine Court, who, 
from the year 1720, undertook to restore the Protéstant churches 
destroyed at the time of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

According to a Paris correspondent of the Indépendance Belge, 
Victor Hugo’s dramatic works are about to be restored to the French 
stage, the necessary permission from the Government and from the 
author having been obtained. 

The installation of Mr. Grant Duff, M.P., as Lord Rector of the 
University of Aberdeen, took place on Friday, the 22nd inst. 

The Rev. William Alexander, Dean of Emly, has entered the field 
as a candidate for the Chair of Poetry at Oxford. The Dean is an 
Oxford prizeman in sacred poetry. 

Mr. Dickens, who took his passage on Saturday morning to Holy. 
head in the mail-steamer Munster, evinced great interest (says 
Dublin Evening Mail) in twelve Fenian conviots going in ‘the same 
boat, under escort of a body of the Royal Marines, en route to English 
prisons. 

Mr. J. Payne Collier has a long letter on his reprint of “ England's 
Parnassus” (1600) in the last number of the Athenewm, which also 
contains a communication from Mr. H. C. Barlow on “ The Codici of 
the ‘ Divina Commedia’ at Holkham.” 

The autograph of Oliver Cromwell, of the approaching sale of which 
in Worcester we spoke a fortnight ago, fetched the high price of six 
guineas, which, as the signature was merely “ Oliver P.,” was at the 
rate of nearly a pound a letter. Mr. Carlyle may be pleased to know 
that his favourite is not, in mercantile phrase, depreciated in the 
market, and that, in an autographical sense, Cromwells are looking up. 

Mr. Joseph Mayer, of Liverpool, has given £50 towards the renewed 
excavations at Wroxeter (the ancient Uriconium), to be conducted 
under the efficient superintendence of Mr. Thomas Wright, F.8.A. 

Mr. Richard Morris is about to edit, for the Early English Text 
Society, the work entitled “The Anglo-Saxon Rule of St. Benet.” 

The Ladies’ Sanitary Society have offered a prize of £100 for the 
best essay on Vaccination. ‘i 

The Poet-Laureate (says the Wiltshire Standard) has been on 8 visit 
to the Master of Marlborough College, the Rev. G. G. Bradley. The 
poet’s flowing locks and somewhat quaint attire, enveloped as he i 
in an ample cloak of the old-fashioned make, fulled into a collar, ren 
dered him an object of marked attention. 

Some discussion took place on Monday evening, at the Royal 
Geographical Society, on the fate of Dr. Livingstone. Various de- 
spatches and letters were read, and Sir Samuel Baker expressed 4 
very decided conviction that the explorer had perished as narrated~ 
an opinion which was shared in by others; but Captain Sherart 
Osborne, and Mr. Baines, one of Livingstone’s former com 
took a more hopeful view. to 

The committee on the Bill for making a grant of 400,000 francs 
M. de Lamartine has sent it back to the Council of State with b 
amendment, proposing an annuity of 25,000 francs 1s s 
donation. ie title is 

The right of the new Adullamite morning journal to its yw 
about, we hear, to be disputed. We have already mentioned bg 
paper called the Day was published, for a short time, some years 
and it seems that the proprietors always intended to resume it. 
therefore mean now to assert a claim to the title. = eile 

Mr. Charles Sumner, the American senator, proposes er on 
abroad for several years, in order to consult the continental mee 
the subject of slavery, of which he is writing a history. and for 

Mr. Arthur J. Peabody, a nephew of Mr. George Peabody, parte 
some time employed in the West as a journalist, has become ® , il 
in the publishing house of Charles Scribner & Oo. New 

Mr. Sydney Howard Guy, formerly managing editor of the 
Tribune, is said to be preparing a life of Horace Greeley. are 

Mr. Longfellow’s “ Dante” is so far completed that the proofs 
in the poet’s hands. . 

It is stated that five of the newspapers of Iowa are poy yy 
women. Mr. Mill should institute an inquiry as to whe : 
papers are up to, above, or below, the ordinary run_ 
journals. 7 Handbook 

Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt has commenced, in parts, ® psig, 
to the Popular, Poetical, and Dramatic Literature of Great 
from the Invention of Printing to the Restoration.” 

Mr. R. Arthur Arnold, the author of “ Ralph,” he. § 
Assistant-Commissioner for the distribution of the Lancashire, 
Fund, has begun a new serial tale in Once a Week, under 
* Hever Court.” 
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The Christian Advocate and Review has entered upon a new series 
in an enlarged form under the editorship of the Rev. Edward Garbett, 
Bampton Lecturer for the present year. The position of the Magazine 
will remain that of the Church of England, and the editor undertakes 
to“ maintain distinctiveness without narrow exclusiveness ; unflinching 
firmness without bigotry; moderation without timidity; breadth 
without latitudinarianism; and a lively appreciation of modern 
criticism and inquiry without either critical arrogance or sceptical 

bt.” 
zo Messrs. CHapMAN & Hat’s forthcoming works are a “ Life 
of D’Azelio,” translated from the Italian; a ‘‘ Life of Abd-el-Kader,” 
from his dictation to Colonel Churchill ; a “ Memoir of General James 
Oglethorpe, Founder of Georgia,” by R. Wright; a new work on 
“Norway,” by the Rev. John Bowden; and “ Religious Life in 
England,” by Alphonse Eequiros. 

Messrs. Hatcuarp & Co. are about to publish a sequel to that well- 
known work for young children, the “‘ Peep of Day,” the title of which 
will be “Precept upon Precept.” Of the “ Peep of Day,” 250,000 
copies have been sold in England, and a like number in the United 
States. 

“T’Equilibre en Europe” is the title of a pamphlet published by M. 
Dupont White on the Confederation of France and Belgium, published 
by the LiprAtRIE GUILLAUMIN. 

“T’Infime,” by Edmond About, has just appeared at the house of 
Hacuette & Co. 





Tue Present House or Commons.— We learn from Debrett’s 
recently published ‘“‘ House of Commons,” edited by Robert H. Mair, 
Esq., that 169 members were educated at Eton, 81 at Harrow, 32 at 
Rugby, 29 at Westminster, 18 at Winchester, 11 at the Charterhouse, 
2 at Merchant Taylors’, 1 at St. Paul’s, 19 at Military or Naval 
Schools, 7 at King’s College, London, 4 at University College, London, 
and 42 by private tutors; the remainder being alwmni of grammar 
or private schools. One hundred and sixty-nine graduated at the 
University of Oxford, 124 at Cambridge, 28 at Dublin, 15 at Edin- 
burgh, 4 at Glasgow, 1 at St. Andrew’s, and 7 at the London 
University. The legal profession is represented by 128 members, 
95 of whom have been called to the English bar, 18 to the bar in 
Ireland, and 6 to the Scottish bar; while 9 are, or have been, in prac- 
tice as attorneys. Five are Serjeants-at-Law, and 30 are Queen’s 
Counsel. Forty-seven were Students at the Inner Temple, 36 at Lin- 
coln’s Inn, 9 at the Middle Temple, and 3 at Gray’s Inn. Commis- 
sions in the Army are, or have been, held by 112 members, in the 


Navy by 13, in the Yeomanry by 65, in the Volunteers by 68, and in | 


the Militia by 63. Fifty members are Privy Councillors, 3 are Irish 


official Guvernment appointments, 8 are sons of members, 81 are 


authors or editors, 128 are directors of public companies, 109 are | 


bankers, manufacturers, merchants, or in business, 3 are, or have 


been, medical practitioners, 93 have served the office of high sheriff, | 


487 are justices of the peace, 363 are deputy lieutenants, 117 have 
changed their constituencies, and 40 have changed, or added to, their 
patronymics. The eldest member is Sir William Verner, born 1782, 


and the youngest, Lord Newport, born 1845. Fifty-three members | 


were born in the last century, and 25 have been born since the year 
1840, 


born; and in 1813 and 1825, 23 were born in each year. The next 


most prolific years were 1809, 1816, and 1817, when 19 members in | 


each year were born, and 1811, 1812, and 1826, when 18 members 


| 
| 
were born in each year. | 


Curinrsk Doctors.—Dr. Wiley, who has been a number of years in 
China, delivered a lecture to the members of the Academy of Medicine 
in Cincinnati, recently at the Ohio Medical College, on the state of | 
medicine in that country. He spent most of his time in the city of 
Fouchow, containing about 900,000 of a population within its walls. | 
He established an hospital there, treating every one free, and came in | 
contact with the Chinese physicians. The physician and priest treat | 
the patient at the same time. The principal treatment consists in | 
charms, both for curing and preventing the disease, although they | 
have many good remedies and theories in regard to the proper treat- 
ment. The physician cures the disease with his remedies, the priest | 
by firing off crackers, beating instruments, making the patient jump 
out of bed and run about the room, &c., helps to cure him by driving 
away evil spirits that cause the disease. They have no anatomy. The 
dissection of the human body is forbidden by law, and any one found 
doing it is put to death. Neither do they know anything of physiology. 
And the circulation of the blood and the beating of the pulse is not 
understood. Their theory in regard to the pulse is, that it is caused | 
by a swinging back and forth of the blood. They consider the pulse 
mone part of the body different from that of another. They have 
two hundred different kinds of pulse. Mania is referred to the influence 
of the moon, and a Chinaman could not be bribed to sleep out in the 
Moonlight, for fear of its evil effects. They have a large Materia 
Medica, but most of their remedies are very foolish. For instance, the 
blood of a lion or tiger would be prescribed for him who needed some of 

® tiger about him. Mercury and iron are the only mineral medicines 
Used, but these are used extensively. They are fine botanists, and 

Ave a large collection of herbs for medicines. In prescribing, fifteen 
a twenty remedies are mixed in one prescription. If the patient 
€s, the physician can be prosecuted, and if found guilty of mal- 
Practice, will have to support the family of the deceased from his own 
= Instead of bleeding, as practised here, the arm is scarified 
on ‘ many-bladed knife, and then a certain class of persons are 
pee. yoyed to suck the blood from the arm. Incredible as it may 
wih” aa also suck matter from sores, abscesses, and boils. But 
all their absurdities, they have some good remedies, which, if we 


Can only find ont will add ] “ Wane 
incinnati Gasette: greatly to our own list of curatives. 












LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 





Afterglow (The): Songs and Sonnets. Feap., 5s. 

Andersen (H. C.), The Will o’ the Wisp, and other Tales. Feap., 1s. 6d. 

Bickersteth (Rev. E.), Family Prayers. New edit. Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Boyd (Rev. A.), Confession and Absolution. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 3s, 6d, 

Braddon (Miss), Only a Clod. Cheap edit. Feap , 2s. 

, The Lady’s Mile. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 6s., 

Carter (Rev. T. T.), Devout Christian’s Help. Part II. 12mo., 2s, 

Chambers’s Handy Guide to Paris and its Exhibition. Feap., 1s. 

Charlesworth (Miss), Ministering Children. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 

Cobbe (F. P.), Confessions of a Lost Dog. Royal 16mo., 2s. 

Cole (C. A.), Imperial Paris Guide. Feap., 1s. 

Eden (Hon. Eleanor), Up the Country. Newedit. Cr, 8vo., 6s. 

Eyre (Governor E. J.), Life of. By Hamilton Hume. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Gwilt (J.), Encyclopedia of Architecture. New edit. 8vo., £2, 12s, 6d. 

Halm (F.), The Children of the World: a Poem, 8vo., 3s. 6d, 

Hardwicke’s Crown Peerage, 1867. Royal 16mo., 5s. 

— Shilling House of Commons, 1867, 32mo., Is. 

Knightage, 1867. 32mo., 1s. 

— Baronetage, 1867. 32mo., ls. 

Peerage, 1867. 32mo., 1s. 

Handy House Book (The). 3rd edit. Feap., 4s. 6d. 

Hymns, Ancient and Modern, Annotated edit, Edited-by Rev. L. C. Biggs. 
Cr. 8vo., 12s. 6d. 

Laing (John), The Theory of Business. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 

Lever (C.), Luttrell of Arran, New edit. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Little Facts for Little People. New edit. 16mo., 2s. 6d. 

Lowe (E. J.), Our Native Ferns, 2 vols. Royal 8vo.. 36s. 

Lumley (W. G.), Poor Law-Election Manual. 3rd edit, 12mo., 5s. 

Lytton (Lord), Eugene Aram, Cheap edit. Feap., 1s. 

Maudsley (H.), Physiology and Pathology of the Mind. 8vo., 16s, 

Midshipman and the Minister: the Quarter-Deck and the Pulpit. Feap., 2s, 6d, 

Moore (Rev. W. Bramley), The Seven Cries from Calvary. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 

Morrell (W. W.), History and Antiquities of Selby. 8vo, 15s. 

My Son’s Wife. By the Author of ** Caste.” 3vols. Cr, 8vo., £1. 11s. 6d, 

Neale (Rev. J. M.), Sermons for Children. Fcap., 3s. 

Only George: a Novel. Newedit. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Philipps (Rev. J. E.), Standing and Stumbling. 12mo., 2s. 6d. 

Playfair (Col, R. L.), The Fishes of Zanzibar. Royal 4to., £3. 3s. 

Plomptre (Rev. E. H.), Christ and Christendom. Boyle Lectures, 1866, 8vo,, 12s, 

» Ranken (W. H.), Simple Sermons. Fcap., 5s. 

Railway Library.—The Hussar, By G. R. Gleig. Feap., 2s. 

Recamier (Madame), Memoirs and Correspondence of. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Ross (“. H.), A Week with Mossoo and a Weakness for Ma’amselle, Feap., 1s, 

Ruff’s Guide to the Turf. Spring edit. 12mo., 2s, 6d. 

Ruskin (John), Stones of Venice. Vol. II. 2nd edit. Roval 8vo., 42s, 

» Modern Painters. Vol. III. 2nd edit. Royal 8vo., 38s, 

Select Library of Fiction.—John Law. By W.H. Ainsworth. Feap., 2s. 

Seller (W.) and Stephens (H.), Physiology at the Farm. 8vo., 16s, 

Shakespeare. Handy Volume Rdition. Vol. XIL[, 32mo., ls. 

Sir Hubert Marston. By Sir F. Vincent. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. 11s, 6d, 

Six Months at Freshwater: a Tale for Children, New edit. 16mo., 2s. 6d, 

Smith (W.), School of Art Practical Geometry. Or. 8vo., 2s. 

(J. W.), Handy Book of the Law of Public Meetings. 2nd edit. Feap., 1s, 



































Peers, 70 are Baronets, 10 are Knights, 16 are Lords Lieutenants of | Jrevch (Archbp.), Studies in the Gospels. 


counties, 38 are heirs apparent to Peers, and 9 to Baronets; 65 are | 
younger sons of Peers, and 15 of Baronets; 11 are heirs presump- | 
tive to Peerages, and 2 to Baronetcies; 97 have held, or are holding, | 


In the years 1805 and 1815, 21 members in each year were | 


Stephen (Sir J.), Essays in Ecclesiastical Biography. 5th edit. Or. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

aay — for Cottage Homes, Edited by W. H. Kingston, Vol.I. Feap., 
s. 6d, 

Tayler (J. J.), On the Character of the 4th Gospel. 8vo., 5s. 

8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Valpy’s Latin Delectus. By Rev. J. T. White. New edit, 

Vaughan (R.), Revolutions in English History. 2nd edit. 


12mo., 2s. 6d, 
3 vols. 8vo., 30s, 





Village (The) on the Cliff. By Author of ‘‘ Story of Elizabeth,’ 2nd edit, 8yo., 
12s. 6d. 
Ward (S. H.), Healthy Respiration, 2nd edit, Feap., 1s. 
Wilson (E.), Diseases of the Skin, 6th edit. 8vo., 18s. 
. With Plates. 8vo., 36s. 
| Winslow (Mrs. M.), Memoir of. By Dr. O. Winslow. New edit. Feap., 5s, 
Wordsworth (Rey. Chr.), Union with Rome. 65th eait. Feap., 1s. 6d, 


, On Inspiration of the Bible. 6th edit. Feap., 1s, 6d, 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 





&. s. d. 
Four Lineo- and Under secccccoccccccccccccccscoscocsocccessctesccoceccencsccsocecoccesocees 02 6 
Hach additional Lame seccccsocscscescvcssocwevestbesstecsscicscccccccccsecsensnoccsonestocecs 00 8 
Whole: OCaltmm: secccscccceccccccvececcccncncccceeecsnsce:cetnncaccecececcoseocosneediocene encase 400 
Page PPUTTITTITITILIL TIT ILTIL Lt eereereee eeceecece 7 7 0 





Advertisements should be forwarded to the Office, 11, Southampton Street, Strand, 
not later than 5 o’clock on Thursday afternoon, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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Messrs. CUTBUSH’S EXHIBITION of SPRING FLOWERS, Daily. 

Mr. Sketchley’s Humorous Entertainment on Monday, Tueeday, and Friday. 

Concert on Wednesday. 

Free Lecture, Thursday, 

Orchestral Band, twice daily.—Festival Organ.—Fine Arts and Industrial 
Courts, Picture Gallery, and the varied attractions of the Palace, 

Monday to Friday, One Shilling. 

Saturday, Concert and Promenade, Half-a-crown. Season Tickets, One Guinea, 

Children half price. 


fetes BOTANIC BOSSY 'S GARDENS, REGENT’S 
ARK. 


EXHIBITIONS of PLANTS, FLOWERS, and FRUITS—Wednesdays, May 
29th, June 19th, and July 3rd. Tickets 4s. each, to be obtained at the Gardens by 
orders from Fellows of the Society. 

The next SPRING EXHIBITION—Saturday, April 13th. Tickets 2s, 64, each, 

The next Meeting of Fellows for the Election of New Candidates—Saturday 


next, April 6th. 
S 0.6 323 ee 


RUN DEL 
Entrance Donation, £1. 1s. Annual Subscription, £1, 1s, 

All persons can at once become members; and new subscribers will receive, in 

the Autumn of 1867, the following Publications :— 
1. ZACHARIAS NAMING HIS SON JOHN 
A Chromo-lithograph from the Fresco by Ghirlandaio, in 8, Maria Novella, at 
Florence, 
2. POETRY, 

A Chromo-lithograph from the Fresco by Raffaelle, in the Stanze of the Vatican, 

Specimens of the Works in progress can be seen in the Rooms of the Society, 24, 
Old Bond-street, W. F. W. MAYNARD, Secretary. 


RUN D E L 8.0.0 1: 3 Penk. 


Lately published, a Chromo-lithograph of “The FOUR SIBYLS,” from the 
Fresco by RAFFAELLE, in 8. Maria della Pace, at Rome. Price, to 
25s.; to Strangers, 31s. 6d. Copies can be seen in the Rooms of the Society, 24, 
Old Bond-street, W. F. W. MAYNARD, ° 


HE EXTRAORDINARY ART-UNION.—Seven large 
Pictures in Oil to every Subscriber of one Guinea, Prospectuses_of W, J, 

















Day, 20, Cockspur-street, London, Specimens on view. ' 
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ETROPOLITAN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
M No. 3, PRINCES STREET, BANK, LONDON. Established 1835, 


DiREcTORS. 

Alex. P. Hogarth, Esq., Aberdeen, 
Henry Kebbel, Esq. 

Joseph S. Lescher, Esq. 

Daniel P. Loe, Esq. 

George Pearce, Esq. : 

Joseph Pease, Esq., Darlington. 


Daniel Burges, Esq , Bristol. 
Henry W. Dauglish, Esq. 
Francis J. Delafosse, Esq. 
Frederick Engelhardt, Esq. 
Richard Fry, Esq. 

Wn. Grant, Eq., Fetenee®. Henry Start, Beq 
, haw, " en » Hq. 
ee cue Wolkye, Bee. Richard 8, Wilkinson, Esq. 

Ex-Drrectors (By Rotation). 


Peter Cator, Esq. | George Vaughan, Esq. 


ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS SOCIETY. 

Economical management, no paid agents being employed in either town or 
country, and no commission allowed, 

The application of the whole of the profits to the reduction of the premiums of 
Members of five years’ standing or upwards. At the last annual valuation an 
abatement of premium was declared, for the year ending the 4th of April, 1867, at 
the rate of 51 per cent. 

The Society’s assets amount to upwards of 70 per cent. of all the —— 
received from the assured, and are equal to 30 per cent. of the entire liability under 
the policies in force. 





The accumulated funds exceed .......c0.:scereseeeeeereeeeeeees £1,140,000 
Gross annual income CxCeeds ........ ccceceeceeeeeeecereeseneens 170,000 
Total sum paid in claims amounts t0..........0.seeeeeeeeeeeees 960,000 
Profits returned to Members in reduction of premiums 

BMOUNE tO......ceccecrecsce ce caseeecscteceeeseaecscerseeccesen ees 740,000 
The sums assured by existing policies amount to......... 3,660,000 


Persons desirous of becoming Members of this Society would find it advantageous 
to lodge their proposals on or before the 5th of April next. 1 

Prospectuses, copies of Annual Accounts, and full particulars, may be obtained 
on soutieatien to HENRY MARSHAL, Actuary. 


March, 1867. 





dh HE GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANVE 
COMPANY. 
Established 1821. No. 11, Lombard-street, London, E.C, 
REDUCTION OF FIRE INSURANCE DUTY. 
Subscribed Capital Two Millions. 
Total Invested Funds upwards of £2,750,000. 
Total Income upwards of £320,000. 

Notick 1s HEREBY GIVEN, that FIRE POLICIES which expire at LADY DAY 
must be renewed within Fifteen Days at this Office, or with the Company’s Agents 
throughout the Kingdom, otherwise they become void. 

All Insurances now have the benefit of the REDUCED DUTY of 1s. 6d, per 
cent. 

For Prospectus and other information, apply to the Company’s Agents, or to 

T, TALLEMACH, Secretary. 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, OLD BROAD STRET, and 16 and 17, PALL MALL, LONDON, 


EsTaBLIsHED 1803. 
Subscribed and Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £1,900,000. 
Losses paid, £3,000,000. 
Fire Insurances granted on every description of property at home and abroad, at 
moderate rates, 
Claims liberally and promptly settled. 


All policies are now entitled to the recent reduction in the duty to ls. 6d. per 
cent., whether covering buildings, furniture, or stock. 


JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent, 


}] EXCULES INSURANCE COMPANY (Limited), 
25, Cornhill, London, E.C. 
IID. encabaievscssteadininegriasedeamvanisiverwtiiaasietens £500,000 0 0 
Premium Income for 1866 ..........cccesessscseeeees 65,776 7 5 








Prospectuses, Reports, and every information on application to 
SAMUEL J. SHRUBB, General Manager. 


ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 
o 
Everyone should therefore provide against them. 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, OR £6 
Per Week while laid up by Injury, caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND 
(Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, &c.), 
May BE SxcuRED BY AN ANNUAL PayMENT oF From £3 To £6. 5s. To THRE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 
The oldest established, and largest Company in the World insuring saiians 


ACCIDENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





For particulars apply to the Clerks at any of the Railway Stations, to the Local 


Agents, or at the Offices, 
64, Cornhill, and 10, Regent Street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 
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SSDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 

. + .CKS.—DBuyers of the above are requested, before finally decidi 
to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S SHOW-ROOMS. They oontala “a 2 
ae of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIRE- 
Aho S, and GENERAL IRONMONGERY, as cannot be approached else- 
— eit >A for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of work- 
~ = Ip. _— stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £3. 8s. to £33. 10s.: bronzed 
enders, with standards, 7s, to £5. 12s.; steel fenders, £3, 38. to £11; ditto, with 
ormon chimney-pieces, fro n £1. § 
£100; fire-irons, from 3s. 3d. the set to £4. 4s, The URTON, ‘cuba oebae 


rich o Tr 3. i 5 
h ormolu ornaments, from £3, 3s. to £25; 


PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates. 


ILLIAM §. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 
pointment, to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES 
- It contains upwards of 600 Illustra. 
+ rling Silver and Klectro-Plate, Nickel Silver 
ish Covers, Hot-water Dishee, Stoves, Fenders 
Tea-Trays, Urns 
Baths, Toilet Ware, T ‘on and 
Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom Cabinet Yurniiuee, 2>., “wa bee een 
xford-street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 


IRONMONGER, by Ap 
sends a CATALOGUE Gratis and post-paid 
tions of his unrivelled Stock of Sterling § 
and gaeeale- Move) Goods, J 
Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitch 2 
and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Bose” Kempe, Gaseliers, 
and Plans of the Twenty large Show-room 

) rs - 1s, at 39, O 
o, ane 4 Newman-street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place 














; and 1, Newman-yard, 





HOMSON’S “GLOVE-FITTING” CORSETS. An entirely 


Manufacturers of the “ Prize 


new principle, with new Spring Fastening. 


Medal Crinolines,” Trade Mark, a “Crown.” 


————————SSaae 


D ISDERI, Photographer to the 


Appointment. 


Queen, by Special 





Dspee, Photographic Artist to H.I. Majesty the Eman 
Napoleon III. and the Imperial Family ; to H.I, Majesty h fn 

all the Russias; also to H.R. Majesty the Queen of Spain an the . Em of 

to His Majesty the King of Italy; to His Majesty the King of H oa amily, 

Majesty the King of Portugal; to the Imperial Academy of Musi 4 land ; to His 

of the Palace of the Universal Exhibition of 1855, &, The yo ; Photog 

of Mr, Disdéri’s studio enables him to operate regardless of the wean Situation 


s . eS. 
D'SDERI. — Her Most Gracious Majesty the Que ; 
Royal Highnesees the DUKE OF EDINBUKGH, Pr'nce Te, Their 
Louise, and Princess Beatrice, have condescended to sit for their Lr Pri 
Disdéri. By the — permission of Her Majesty the Queen oe to Mr, 
Her Majesty and Their Koy al Higbnesses are on sale at Mr, Disdéri’ portrait of 
Establisiments in London, at 70, 71, and 72, Brook-street, Han Ve, otographi 
geek, + Deseeers des Italiens; a s all the principal Booker ates in 
rice; Carte de Visite, 1s.; coloured, 2s. Drawing. ; Urope, 
coloured, 5s. \> aan ; ewing-room Portraits, 2s 64,; 


. . . ra, 

ISDERI.—Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Pri 
of Wa'es have honoured with a visit the studio of Mr Disdéri a 
‘1 ’ ave 


authorised him the sale of all the Portraits taken by hi ‘ 
nesses, as well as those of Prince Victor and Prince George rae iae 
son at ot, meatal ls. Pe 2s. Cabinet Portraits, 2s 6d. ‘Spin’ 
ortrait o .R.H., mounted on fine tinted Jarge cardboard. 95 y 10a: 
price 1 guinea, : Be cardboard, 25 x 19} inches 











ISDERI.—On Sale. — Splendid Albums of Windsor ani 

Osborne, photographed by Mr. Disdéri, under the immediate patr. a 
the gracious permission of H.M, the Queen. Historical text } be rg 
Esq. These Albums, size, half-sheet Colombia, printed in new ot oa a thi 
plate paper, include Thirty-tive Photographs of Interiors and Exteriors, seo 
on extra fine tinted cardboard, and most elegantly bound in rh gs 
Royal Edition of Windsor and Ostorne, in natura) photography, 20 guineas ry 
coloured, 40 guineas. Apply to Mr. Disdéri, 70, 71, 72, Brook-street Han 
square; and at Paris, 8, Boulevard des Italiens, — 





ISDERI.—On Sale.—Twenty-four Stereoscopic Views of the 

F Interiors and Exteriors of Windsor and Osborne. The ccllectioncom lete, 
plain, 1 guinea ; coloured, 2 guineas. . 

Souvenir of Windsor or Osborne, Sixteen plates, photogra isdéri 

mounted on cloth, and forming a bandsome beak. rma ten maar the os 

of Her Majesty the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince Consort. Price plain, lbs, ; 

coloured, 50s, : oT 

Panoramic Views at 5s.; group of the Orleans family, 10s, 6d. 


i? = RI.—Notice.— By a New Process of Mr. Disderi’s, the 
Carte de Visite Portraits are enlarged on Canvas to any size. The public 
can thus obtain a photogapbic drawing, by means of which ekilful artists, attached 
to the house, can, on simple indications—such as the colour of the complexion, the 
eyes, and the hair—obtain a splendid and truthful oil painting, Mr. Disdéri'sner 
process is valuable in this respect, that it avoids the tediousness of long sitting, 
and also adds to the charms of oil-painting the great advantages of the trathfulues 
and accuracy of photography. Raloond and studios, 70, 71, & 72, Brook-street, 
Hanover-square ; and for Equestrian Portrai's, st Hereford Lodge, Gloucester. 
rows. Old Brompton-road; Paris, 8, Boulevard des Italiens; Madrid ai 
oulon. 


|: Swaeabaieteadin 








WATCHES and CLOCKS.—By special 
appointment to 


H.R.H THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

Prize Medal, London, Class 33; Dublin, Class 10. 
WATCHES—Cunonomerers, Keyizss, Rerzaters, Canonoorarans, &, 
CLOCKS—For Dixine anp Drawine Rooms, Carrtacns, Cuvrcnns, &, 
JEWELLERY-—Srecrauitrzs 1x MonoGcrams, Caystats, Diamonns, 9 

Fink Gop. ‘ 
PLATE anv WORKS or ART rn Buonzz, ny Leapine Artists. 
PRICES anv DESCRIPTIONS, sxx Ixivsteatep PamPucer, Post Pub 
Watches and Clocks sent to al) parts of the world. 
J. W. BENSON, 25, OLD BOND STREET. 
Steam Factory and City Show Rooms, 
58 and 60, LUDGATE HILL. 
Paris Fxhibition, 1867, English Section, Class 23, 


Chess 9. 
pzERY & Cc O0.’S PATEN! 
BOSTONITE 


TABLETS and SLATES. 





s. d 

PATENT BOSTONITE 0 3 TABLET. 
BOSTONITE 0 6 Do. 
BOSTONITE 1 0 Do. 

PATENT BOSTONITE 0 6 SLATE 
‘BOSTONITE 1 0 Do. 
BOSTONITE 1 6 Do. 
BOSTONITE 2 0 Do. 
BOSTONITK 2 6 De. 

PATENT BOSTONITE 0 6 BOOK SLATE. 
BOSTONITE 1 0 Do. 
BOSTONITE 1 6 Do. 


Sold by all Stationers. a 
Wholesale, PERRY & CO., 37, Red Lion-equare, and 3, Cheapsie®, 


MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.—JOSEPH GILLot 
METALLIC PEN MAKER to the QUEEN, begs te Met, by 8 


Londoa. 
— 









. pform py 


mercial world, scholastic institutions, and the public general b « introcuctl! 
application of his unrivalled machinery for making steel pens, ne BS er quality # 
new series of his useful productions which, for excellence ‘ Ry appicbs® 
material, and, above all, cheapness in price, must ersure — 
and defy competition, 

Each pen bears the impress of his name 88 
are put up in boxes containing one gross each, with 
of his signature. A Whow 

Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchen's only 
Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Greham-street, beer 
John-street, New York; and at 37, Gracechurch-street, Londo? 


e of quality ; te 


’ t 
a guarante uid the fac 


lebel outede, 





use 
OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—The greatest and most \ 
invention of the day, AGUA AMARELLA—Mersr tree Kine 
and Co., Red Bull-wharf, 93, Upper Thames-street Ay to the poble™ 
Lombard-street), verfumers to Her Mejesty, respect*ully ' = 
truly marvellous fluid, which gradually restores the human hair t! 
no matter at what age. The Agua Amarella has none of 
it, on the contrary, is beneficial to the system, and when . eo, ore 
one application per month will keep it in perfect colour. bape om ordet, 
bottle; balf botules 10s, 6d, Testimovials from artists tte ig 
from individuals of undoubted respectability, may be inspected R.H. the Pi 


JOHN GOSNELL & Co. have been appointed perfumers t» 





of Wales, Angel-passage, 93, Upper Thames-street, London. 









